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Preface 



This four-state regional institute for adult, supplemental, and 
vocational education directors and coordinators was instituted as a 
result of needs and concerns expressed by coordinators from previous 
studies in the state of Iowa, as well as growth and concern for the tremen- 
dous development of adult supplementary and vocational programs in the 
four state region. It was felt by Iowa state University and the Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction that administrators and coordinators 
could benefit from a professional development institute to cope more 
effectively with the education of adults. 

One of the unique features, of this grant was the opportunity to plan 
the program to meet the needs of the four states through the content and 
implementation assistance advisory council made up of two local adult 
directors or coordinators from each of the states, identified by their 
respective State Departments of Public Instruction. This council proved 
invaluable to ''Iowa State University staff in planning and carrying out 
the details of the conference. Any success for planning and execution 
must be shared with this council. 

We are indeed indebted to the three outside evaluators and their 
contributions to the effectiveness of the evaluation process. Special 
thanks is given to Mr. Allen Meyer, Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction, for his help and assistance in getting the project funded. 

Irene Beavers 
William Wolansky 
Co-Directors 



INTRODUCTION 



The Four State Regional Institute for Selected Adult, Supplementary, 
and Vocational Education Directors and Coordinators funded by the HEW, 
Education Profession Development Act - Part F was planned, developed and 
inplemehted with the assistance of members of the Content Inq) lamentation 
and Assistance Council. 

This council was made up of representatives from the four states, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. Early joint planning by persons 
with considerable experience in adult vocational education representing 
four states contributed rnuch to the success of this Institute. 

The objectives of this institute were: 

a. To discuss and disseminate information pertaining to tt/e administra- 
tive structure and philosophy of adult supplementary vocational 
education within the region. 

b. Id^^itify the need and strategies for improving program quality and 
•staff in adult vocational supplementary education programs. 

c. Identify educational needs, target populations to be served, and set 
program priorities for adult supplementary vocational education. 

d. To explore the need for and use of guidance and counseling services 
for implementing the vocational career model for adult supplementary 
vocational education students. 

e. E>q)lore curriculum materials for adult supplementary vocational 
programs. 
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f. Identify methods and techniques for strengthening programs through 
better relationships of business and industry to meet their needs. 

g. Identify and marshall resources of the Institution to more effectively 
develop program supervisory skills of the director to improve his own 
operation. 

One of the outcomes of the Institute was Lo compile a handbook 
representing the major presentations by the Institute contributors 
which would be helpful to the local administrator of adult vocational 
technical education programs in administering, evaluating, and improving 
such programs. 

This handbook should be viewed as another resource which will 
contribute to improved programming and management of the rapidly emerging 
adult vocational technical education programs in all of our communities. 
It is not an exhaustive resource, but it does represent a beginning 
point. Hopefully each adult vocational technical coordinator will 
supplement it with other prepared and available resources. 

Many individuals and organizations have contributed to the success 
of this Regional Institute. Their concerted efforts provided the 
impetus and expertise to insure the success of this endeavor. 

The project staff acknowledges the contributions of the members 
serving on the Content Implementation and Assistance Council, executive 
officers of the Missouri Valley Adult Education Association, speakers 
whose papers are contained herein, the participants of the Institute, 
external evaluators, ISU staff at the Schemann Center, and Mr. Allen Meyer, 
Adult and Career Development Consultant, Department of Public Instruction 
of Iowa, who worked diligently with the project staff from the conception 
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of the idea to its implementation stages. 'The project staff recognize and 
offer special appreciation to all who are deserving credit. 



Dr. William Wolansky 
Dr. Irene Beavers 
Co-directors of the Project 

Victor Bridges 

Janelle Saunders 

Graduate Project Assistants 
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' * Abstract 
Keynote Speech 
{r. Charles W. Lee 
ExECLmvE Director 
Committee for Full Funding of Education 

Mary Jolley could not be here tonight because she is very busy in 
Washington working on Vocational Education Act changes and on the area 
of educational appropriations for the'"coming year. Mary is involved with 
both the authorizing and the house budget committees. 

ChainnanJo'Hara of the Post Secondary Education subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Education and Labor is also working to increase 
appropriation funding because he feels there is much interest and work 
to be done in adult education. The Labor-HEW Education Appropriation 
Subcommittee is also considering increased funding for Adult Education 
1976. 

Since all of the people here are involved in adult education, if 
would seem that each of you need to let these Committees know how you 
feel about these proposed increases. By contacting your own representa- 
tives, it just might tip the scales in our favor. Justify your needs in 
your own areas for additional service. The higher base you can get in 
1976, the easier it will be to get money in 1977 and '78. 

Appropriations go through the Appropriation's Committee. To 
receive funding you must justify your program to them, initially and 
annually. The Budget committee sets the ceiling for the Appropriation's 
Committee, and when ceilings are set, uncontrollables are not considered. 
Therefore, if costs go up, separate funding must be requested. 

A move is cn the way to have Education funded separately so it 
will not be under this type of monetary pressure. At the present tha 
Budget Committee is working on an amendment to Title I of the Higher 



Education Act, -that would fund life-long learning. This might be of interest 
to each of you and so you might want to let this committee know how you 
feel on this issue. 

It is important for you to establish good lines of -communication 
with your own senators and congressman. Write them and get on their 
mailing lists. Give them input about what you think they should be recom- 
mending to the committee. Show them what you are doing with federal 
money you receive. Contact the representative's home office and make 
arrangements to get them on your campuses. When they are there, take 
advantage of the opportunity tc increase communication with the community. 

Be persistent in your claims for funding for educational systems. 
ThiT'ry-two per cent of the total population is engaged each year in the 
process of teaching or being taught. The pay-off or return for funding is 
tremendous. Without it, none of our natural resources can be converted 
for use^ 

Our political institution are set up in such a way that all major 
policy decisions are resolved through the legislative process. The men and 
women who make rhese decisions would much rather listen to practitioners 
in the field who know their subject. However, action won't happen with 
every letter, but the more letters sent, the sooner there is a feeling on the 
Hill that something ought to be done. Find out what is haopening. Utilize 
the services of your congre*="='-^.onal offices. 

It is the Congress of the United States and the President of the 
United States who make decisions for us collectively. And I am willing, 
because it has worked for 200 years, to trust in the good judgement of the 
informed Congrrss when it comes to meeting the needs of education, and 
that will continue as long as you do your part with your colleagues in 
presenting them v^ith the facts they need to come to rational decisions. 



M Abstract 
Needs Assessment 
Eugene E. Dudois 

Adjilt education, as a legitimate segment of education has finally 
come of age- No longer do educational functionaries look with suspicion 
upon programs designed specifically for adults. Indeed, some of the most 
status conscious institutions now view the adult student and adult programs 
as viable and worthy extensions of their educational enterprise, " 

We need only look at the number of colleges and universities which 
have initiated new programs with a variety of formats in order to attract 
the adult student, as though they never existed prior to the present 
period of retrenchment. 

Included with the sudden expansion of adult education, as well as 
its sudden universal acceptance, there is a growing sense of specialization 
and professionalism. Over three decades ago, Horton attempted to determine 
toose factors or characteristics which he believed identified a profession, 
these were: 

1. A profession must satisfy an indispensable social need and be based 
upon well-established and socially acceptable principles. 

2. It must demand an adequate professional and cultural training. 

3. It must demand the possession of a body of specialized and systematic 

knowledge. 

4. It must give evidence of needed skills which the general public does 

not possess - tiat is, skills which are partly native and partly acquired, 

5. It must have developed a scientific technique which is the result of 
tested experience. 

6. It must require the exercise of discretion and judgement as to the time 
and manner of the performance of duty. This is ±i contrast to immediate 
direction and supervision. 
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7. It must be a type of beneficial work, the result of which is not 
subject to standardization in terms of unit performance of time element, 

8. It must have a group consciousness designed to extend scientific 
knowledge in technical language. 

9. It must have sufficient solf- impelling power to retain its members 
throughout life. It must not be used as a mere stepping ^v.one to other 
occupations . 

10. It lust riecognize its obligation to society by insisting tl-iat its 
members live up to an established and accepted code of ethics. 



Writing much later (1960) Martin Chamberlain identified the 
characteristics of the competent professional adult educator: 

1. A belief that most people have potentiality for growth. 

2. Imagination in program development. 

3. Ability to communicate effectively in both speaking and writing. 

4. Understanding of the conditions under which adults are most likely 
to learn. 

5. Ability to keep on learning. 

6. ' Effectiveness as a group leader. 

7- Knowledge of his own values, strengths, and weakness. 

8. Open-mindedness — i.e., willingness to accept other's ideas. 

9. Understanding of what motivates adults to participate in programs. 
10. Strong commitment to adult education.^ 



While these writers have been cited in the literature as having 
assisted our field in providing it with a much needed theoretical base, 
they did not direct themselves to the question: Are we meeting the naeds 
of our constituency? 
^ Just as program evaluation often appears to be the least important 
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programmatic factor to the practitioner, so has the systematic assessment of 
needs. 

Kdmund J. Gleazer, Jr. in his paper "After the Boom... What Now for 
the Community College" has established a set of continuing objectives for 
two-year colleges, which probably has a much wider applicability to all 
adult education agencies. 

1. . Current, accurate, and comprehensive information about the community 

and how the institution is serving its community. 

2. Access to information that enables the college to develop its human • 
resources consistent with rational needs and trends. 

3. A comprehensive plan expressed in terms that can be understood and 
supported by the community. 

4. The ability to justify its need for resources and to demonstrate that 
they have been used effectively. 

Needs Assessment 

An often recognized, however seldom implemented method of determining 
community service or adult education programming, is systematic needs 
assessment. Authorities in the literature have frequently stated 'that 
the determination of needs by program directors and administrators is of 
paramount importance, if the institution is to meet the needs of its 
constituency. 

In recent years, the quantification of data for decision making has 
increased in its sophistication. The tools of research, the language of 
cybernetics, and the manipulation of statistical formulae has tended to 
develop a cult of research specialists, possessing knowledge and skills 
peculiar to a select few. Thus , many competent community service programmers 
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have either been reluctant to employ these specialists, refused to obtain 
the requisite skills, or have failed to develop alternative means by which 
they might assess the needs of their communities in order to more readily 
serve their constituencies. 

Two current needs studies which will have applicability to the field 
are the Arizona St.'.te University study and the United States Civil 
Service Commission studies. While national in scope, they provide us with 
two examples of how needs assessment may be applied to the wider social 
system of adult education. 

Utilizing the Delpi method, Mark H. Rossman and Richard L. Sunning 
utilized the 197 professors of adult education in the United States .and 
Canada. From this population, 70% agreed to participate. The results 
should provide a futuristic kaleidoscope of the necessary co;npetencies 
for the adult educator in the coming decades. 

The Delpi method requires several administrations of lengthy 
questionnaires in order to deduce a set of agreeable or at least consistant 
statements regarding phenomena. This procedure is probably too time- 
consuming and too complicated for most practicing adult educators. 

The United States Civil Service Commission through Neal E. Chlofsky 
is developing a competency-based curriculum for trainees in tliic* Federal 
Government. This project is one of several within the government attempting 
to increase the effectiveness of employee development srecialists or 
training practitioners, an apparent perceived need. 

'It is anticipated that the data from this study will indicate the 
availability of graduate adult education courses that may be adapted for 
inclusion in a competency-based graduate curriculum, in addition to other 
disciplines. 



This study is not necessarily attempting to determine the needs of 
a specific population, however, it is focusing on the general needs of 
personnel, and what mechanisms might be applicable to the specific learning 
needs of the general population within the Federal government who 
provide the training function. 

Unlike compulsory education, the adult education administrator generally 
does not have a captive audience. His program must meet the specific needs 
of his constituency. Although the increasing tendency for professional 
organizations to require continuing education for license renewal has 
accelerated in recent years, and certainly will have an impact on the field. 

It is foremost that the adult educator identify his constituency 
before embarking upon a needs assessment program. The collection of data, 
no matter how relevant, however from the wrong or inappropriate population • 
will undoubtedly result in unsatisfactory information. Thus, every agency, 
institution, ot organization will have distinctly different constituencies 
and no one particular means of assessing needs would necessarily be 
applicable to every organization. 

In general, however, three major groups, each probably having' sub- 
groupings constitute the constituencies the adult educator must consider 
in program planning, the individual, or organization and the community. 

The Individual 

The needs of the individual participant is probably the most obvious. 
A survey of the enrolling population as well as the potential enrolling 
population may provide information quite different in response. The experiences 
of participants with the existing program night tend to skew the response, 
however, the potential population might have encountered new problems or 
new areas of interests while the enrolling group was in study, thus their 
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needs might be perceived as different. 

Group discussion, general sesssons, and the obvious behavior 
exhibited by the participants in attempting to obtain more information in 
their classes, through the library and other information sources such as 
the mass media would provide an informal needs assessment. 

The Organization 

Organizations as collections of people and thus social institutions 
also have needs, and these need to be recognized. Usually these are well 
established through policy statements and administrative directives. 
However, while there is usually a formal as well as an informal administra- 
tive structure, the prudent administrator should recognize that the 
organizational needs might also be equally as overt as well as covert. 

Data regarding the organization might be obtained by open-ended 
interviewing the leadership of the agency, as well as those persons 
engaged in the every day operation of the agency. 

Other means of data gathering might be an in-depth survey questionnaire 
which might be keyed to specific areas of particular expertise or interest 
within the organization, thus resulting in a gestalt or composite of the ' 
total organization. 

Additional data might be gleaned from government reports, management 
records, and tests. The latter would be particularly helpful in determining 
training needs. 

The Community 

The community as visualized by the adult educator will vary according 
to the service area or perceived constituency as defined by the organization 
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or the imagination of the enterprising administrator. This type of 
information is usually obtained through a community survey in which all 
segments are surveyed in order' to determine the needs and interests of 
the community. 

While the formal survey may be the most scientific of the three 
categories presented here, other means perhaps not as reliable, however, 
equally vital, if the adult educator is to obtain the kind of data necessary 
for adequate program planning. For example, a walking tour of the community, 
meeting people in the supermarket, pool rooms, and clubs provide a realistic 
Impression of community needs, as well as a mind picture of the service area 
by talking to the people. 

Special groups or panels such as clergymen, businessmen, social 
workers, librarians, school teachers and counselors all have impressions of 
the community from their particular perspective and insight. Many 
organizations have made use of advisory committees. These autonomous, yet 
extremely knowledgable committees have been indispensable in providing 
first-hand information regarding community needs. 

A Case Study 

One institution, Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, determined 
that in order for it to meet the needs of its service area, Duval and 
Nassau Counties in northern Florida, a needs assessment was warranted. 
This one case study embodies some of the elements we have been discussing. 

The first step in the Jacksonville design was to determine the 
objectives of such a survey, what did the college need to know? Secondly, 
the objectives and survey had to be compatable with the research design. 
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Needless to say, the design had to be low cost and capable of 
obtaining the needed information in a reliable manner in a relatively 
short period of time. 

It was vitally important that a randomness of the population be 
obtained. For example, if the college was to obtain information from 
former students, then the population sample would have to include former 
students exclusively. However, this particular survey was of community 
needs, thus a random sample of the service area was important, 

Florida Junior College at Jacksonville determined the seven 
following objectives for their assessment of community needs after a series 

of meetings with the College personnel and an analysis of capabilities of 

A 

the survey design: 

1, To assist the College in improving and expanding the educational programs 
offered in the Jacksonville area, 

2, To assist the College in gearing its programs to meet educational needs 
as felt by members of the comimmity, 

3, To assist the College in evaluating the effect of its promotional 
effortzs within the community, 

4, To assist the College in its efforts to facilitate attendance through 
the removal of barriers to attendance, 

5, To assist the College in providing information to the entire community, 

6, To assist the College in evaluating the quality of its programs and 
their impact on the community, 

7, To assist the College in program planning based on potential community 
demand for programs. 
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Research Design 

The staff determined that randomness and the actual mechanics of 
conducting the survey would best be achieved through personal interview 
with a sample size adequate enough to make projections for sub-groups of 
the population. The Bureau of the Census Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area maps were utilized. The areas to be surveyed were divided into grids 
of 250 average population, naturally the size of the various grids varied 
due to population density. The grids were then assigned numbers using a 
table of random numbers, obtaining a sample of 250 grids. 

After determining the point nearest to the center of the individual 
grid as the interview location, four nearby residences were selected 
through another random procedure, and an interview conducted at each 
residence. This procedure is known as Multi-stage Cluster Sampling. 

Florida Junior College used students, who were trained in interviewing 
techniques in two-day training sessions. 

The students used their own automobiles, and were paid at a rate for 
the use of these autos at lOc per mile. This was fully within the alloted 
budget, since the students conducted their interviews in the same location 
and could work in teams of four. f 

The Florida Junior College personnel has cautioned other colleges 
in designing their own needs assessment: 

Provision must also be made for a computer program 
capable of analyzing the survey results. This program should 
be able to calculate absolute and relative frequencies for 
each question and be able to do analysis for subgroups, identi- 
fied either by population characteristic or by the way questions 
were answered. For this purpose Florida Junior College at 
Jacksonville developed its own program. However, -if they are 
available, many canned programs will do the job. 
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Considerable care must be given to the design of the survey 
instrument. The usefulness of the entire survey is dependent upon the 
quality of the instrument, including its reliability and validity. For example, 
the wording of the questionnaire must be precise and very specific for the 
actual wording may raise different images resulting in a multiplicity 
of interpretations by the various subgroups. The Jacksonville staff 
suggests more than one question relative to a particular issue, thus 
reducing the effect of poorly worded questions, allowing for the measure- 
ments of attitude strength. 

It is interesting that the Jacksonville staff felt that the best 
interviewers were those students who had an outside interest in the project, 
and could thus relate the experience to their college classroom work. 
Heavy emphasis should probably be placed upon the recruitment of students 
from political science, sociology, statistics or related areas. 
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Conclusion 



The reason an adult education program or any other social institution 
exists, is to serve the needs Lt.s constituency has come to expect, or has 
determined it requires. When an institution no longer fulfills these 
needs, some other competing' institution begins to emerge and fills that 
void. Indeed, the community college itself filled the void, ignored for 
so long by the more traditional institution of higher education and even 
the public schools, thus Florida Junior College at Jacksonville has 
continued to serve as a significant force in its local community. 

Ad I have said elsewhere regarding the new student, still holds 
true today :^ 

...in less than two decades there has been a significant change 
in the world of education. The buildings were there, but a 
different student appeared. He was more likely to be Black 
or Chicano, he was more likely to be less academically oriented, 
he was more likely to be poor, he was more likely to be older, 
he was more likely to have travelled abroad, he was more likely 
to have interrupted his education he was more likely to be 
highly motivated, and he was more likely to be &elf-directed 
than in any other time in our educational history. 

These new students are not of the same breed of the fifties. 
They have caused the colleges painfully to change. The 
traditionally oriented faculty, the c ollege in residence , 
saw all that they held dear falling down around them. The proms and 
dances, fraternity hazing, the fraternity systems, course 
requirements, foreign language, the classics, commencement, 
and worst of all, faculty evaluation by students was part of 
that change. 

The reality of this, however, is that this is the case . The 
real world has changed, rand the democratization of the wider 
social system has affected the household of learning. The new 
student insists upon having .a voice and some control over his 
existence, both in the classroom and in his life. 

This change may be a bitter fact for those educators who resist 
change, however, the fact remains true, and unless institutions 
• recognize this change and are cognizant of its implications and 
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the exigence of adjusting to this change, then the 
alternative forms of learning will naturally- arise. And if 
they prove to be superior alternatives, then they deserve 
to arise. 

To continue the present practice of providing traditional course 
offerings and services to a population based upon past experiences is 
dysfunctional to the institution and to the community it is charged to 
serve. 
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Sumniary 

In sunnnary, what has been presented here, has been a gestalt of the 
increasingly necessary function of the adult educator. The present state 
of the art has yet to become a major and significant function for most 
practitioners. However, examples of attempts to bring about a major 
emphasis for this function have illustrated not only the need, but also 
the status of that function. 

Presented here has been two national studies, wide in their scope 
and significant for the field as program planning mechanisms. 

Three constituency groups, the individuals, the organization and 
the community provide conyenient starting points for analyzing the publics 
to which the agency or institution directs its activities. 

Lastly the case study of Florida Junior College at Jacksonville 
provides a real situation in which the organization related to its 
constituency and community in order to obtain data for decision making 
based upon a needs assessmenet. 

Only through a continuing, scientific, and systematic needs 
assessment can a college, agency, or any adult education enterprise be 
reasonably assured that it is meeting the felt or perceived needs of its' 
constituency. The extent to which the institution determines the 
essentiality of the scientific approach may vary, however, it behooves the 
agency to attempt to determine these needs before embarking on any adult 
education function. 
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Needs Assessment Instrument 



Community College is interested in rinding out what kinds of 



aeeds and interests older people have and what kinds of programs and activities they 
would like to see developed. In order to get this information, your help is needed by 
Eilling out this brief form. Below, in the left column, are listed 20 statements 
iea^cribing feelings, both good- and bad, that older adults often feel. In the right 
cojumu are 20 examples of activities, courses, or programs which a community college 
night develop. Please choose the statements in the left-hand column that best describe 
irour feelings about yourself. Next, draw an arrow from each of these descriptions to the 
activity or program that you think would make you feel even better about a good feeling, 
or would help to improve a bad feeling. In other words, connect statements describing how 
^ou feel with activities you would like to see developed because of those feelings. 



Feelings 

L. I am often lonely. 1, 
2m I don't know where to go to get infor- 2. 
mation on programs. 

3. I don't feel that I'm making the most of 
my talents and knowledge. 3. 

4. I feel powerless to change most of the 
fiuancial and housing problems I face. 4. 

5. ^ I feel isolated and homebound. 

6. I like meeting new people. 5, 

7. I am confused about what benefits I am 
eligible for. 6, 

8. I miss the routine of Work. 

9. I feel Oder people are discriminated 7. 
against. 

a* I have difficulty in getting around the 8. 
city (town). 

L. I enjoy having increased leisure time. 9. 

2. I don't know much about options for 10. 
retirement . 

3» I don't feel needed unless I'm accomr- 11. 
I plishing something specific. 12, 
^. I don't think other people understand 

the problems elders face. 13. 

5. I need help in finding where to go for 

I specialized help. 14, 

6. I don't have enough to keep me busy. 

7. I feel I'm presently dealing quite well 15. 
with my retirment, but there may be 

future problems I haven't foreseen. 16. 
B. I have to feel useful to be happy. 
9. I think there are many laws and policies 17. 

which should be changed. 

3. I am worried about eventually having to 18. 
to Into a nursing home. 

19. 
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Activities 

Learning a new language. 

Meeting with a counselor and a small 

group of elders to discuss how to cope 

with retirement and/or widowhood. 

Being trained to help care for young 

children. 

Going on field trips to local points of 
interest. 

Attending a hot lunch or other programs 

with other older adults.' 

Learning how to deal with and negotiate 

with local. State and Federal agencies. 

Learning about the effects and the problems 

of growing old in this society. 

Having one central place to go and get 

information or juyt talk to other elders. 

Volunteer work several days a week. 

Learning about my legal rights and the law 

as it affects older people. 

Attending a film series. 

Being trained to assist and inform other 

elders. 

Learning about Social Security, health, 

and other benefits for elders. 

Having a bus or van available for special 

ehppping and medical trips. 

Learning how to understand and overcome 

the myths and stereotypes of aging. 

Taking "cQurses in literature or world 

events , etc. 

Learning whet local programs exist that 

are especially for elders. 

Having a home-care service to provide help 

for ill or homebound persons. 

Learning how to organize with other adults 

to help each other. 

Being trained r-o work several hours a week 
at a part-time job. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES EVALUATION 



Name (optional) 

Class Title 

Date 



office of Community Serv ce^ cX. ' f c .f^""' ^'^'^^""^ °^ ^^e 

San Matec, Califol'a 9^^^ L'se^ '''' 

-t^^- f lease accept m advance our appreciation. 

i. How did you learn of this course? 
i Community Services brochure 

^ ^ Communily Services flier 

. ^?ev^rspGper supplemenf 

Newspaper article 

Newspaper 

___ Announcement from a club or organization 
A friend 



Othe 
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5* Is the lengfh (number of hours and meeh'ngs) of this course 
^ too long 

sotisfoctory 

too short 



4. U fhe material in this course 
outstonding 

exceiSent 

^ satisfactory 

The instruction in this course is 
superior 

excel I en f 

sotistacfory 



acceptable 
too complex 
too elementary 

occeptoble 
too elementary 
disorganized 



6. Please rank the insfr.ctor's grasp of and ability to organize the maforiol. 
Instrucror's nama_ Instructor's name 



1 lowest score 

2 

3 

^ 4 

5 highest score 



1 lowest score 

2 

3 

4 



' 5 highest score 

7. Piece rank the instructor's treotir^nt of persons in the class (coorteoos, helpful!, etc) 
_ newest score 1 low«t score 



2 
3 
4 



5 highest score 



2 
3 
4 

5 highest score 
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8. Would you recommend this coone to your fri««A or business ossociaras? 
Yes 



No 



^« No. 



oJequate, pleajant and accephsble? 



Y« No 



12. Piece lis, ort,e, cour.e. which you would like to hov. off.r«J In Con»«uni^, Service. 



/ c «y in receiving regisfroHon materials or any reioted problems) 
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ConcBunlcy Services Survey 
LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 



We are conducting this survey to assist us In being more responsive to the needs of the 
ccnnunlty. The survey asks for Information about YOU and about YOUR participation In 
CoesBunlty Services activities at this college. 

If you have already completed this survey In another class , you need not ccoplete another 
at this time. 



Please print your name, social security number, and address In the blocks 
below, one letter or number per block* 

Name 



First 
Inlt. 



a, Li 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 m 



Inlt. 



Name 



15 



Social Security Number | | | | — | [ | — . 



2Q 
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Address 



Number 



] I 



29 



Street 



CTfy 



ZD n 



TTp 



Please answer each question below by placing an "X" In the circle next to your atVswer: Jfi 
Please choose only one answer per question. 



57 Are you. . • 

(D Male 
(Z) Female 



58 What Is your ag^? 

Q) Under 18 

® 18 ' 25 

a 26-35 

® 36-45 



©46-55 
©56-60 
<2) Over 60 



59 Whet Is your marital 
status? 

CD single © Widowed 
® Married ® Other 
G) Divorced 



60 Which of the categories below best describes your current job status? 



(!) Professional 

(2) Managerial 

Q) Own business 

-® Sales/clerical 



(S Skilled trade/^.echI^lcal 

® Homemaker 

<Z) Unskilled 

(S) Unemployed 

(S) Retired 



61 What is the highest educational level that you have coepleted? 



(D None 

Q) Elementary school 

Q) High school 

© Occupaclonal certificate 

62 Hw many hours per week are you onployed 
(In or out of the home)? 



(D None 

(2) 1 - 9 hours 

(3) 10 - 19 hours 



©20-29 hours 
30 - 39 hours 
40 or more hours 



® Associate degree 

(S) Bachelor's degree 

Q) Master's degree 

(S) Doctorate 

63 What Is your racial /ethnic b/..ckground? 
(optional ) 

(D American Indian/ (S) Puerto Rlcan 

Native American ® American Samoan 

® Elack/Negro Q) Other Caucasian 

(3) Mexican American (8) Other Non-Caucasia 
© Oriental/Asian 



64 Please estimate your total yearly family income: 

<D Less than $6,000 

<2) $6,000 - $8,999 

O $9,000 - $11,999 

© $12,000 - $15,999 • 



® $16,000 - $19,999 

© $20,000 - $24,999 

(2) $25,000 - $29,999 

(B) $30,000 or over 



65 How did you ^irst leam about this caanunity services class? (Check only one.) 



0 Radio station 
Word of mouth 
(3) Newspaper 
© NewsleCtar 



® T.V. station 

CooDunity Services brochure 
College class schedule 

Other: 



r 
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66 How snany Coonunlty Servlcet cltttei hive you t«ken before this clttt? 

(D None ©5-10 

® 1 - 2 (5) More tli«t: 10 

0) 3 - 4 

67 How many Coonunlty Servlcet clatiet ire you taking now ? 

(D On« 

O IVo 

(3) lliree or oBOre 

66 At which college? 



East Lo« Angelea College (J lob Angeles Pierce College 

Loa Angeles City College © los Angeles Southwest Colle-o 

Loa Angeles Harbor College © Los Angelea Trade-Technical College 

€) Loa Angelea Mission College (J) Los Angeles Valley College 

(S) Vest Los Angeles College 

69 What Is the single most important reaaoa you are taking thla claas? (Check onlly one.) 

® Personal Interest/fulfillment © Get out of the houae ■ 

® Required as part of Job ® Social contact 

(3) Opportunity to learn in a non-graded © Learn hobbies 

situation (J) Ho change 

S) To assist with my college classes (J) Other; 



70 Is the claaa offered in a convenient location? 

(D Yea 

O Ko 

71 Are you currently enrolled in regular college claaaea for credit? 

(D Yea 
© No 

72 Are you currently enrolled in an adult education claaa at youi* local high achool? 



Yea 

No 



In which of the following Coanuaity Services events have you participated during the 
laae year? (You may check more than one*) 

73 (D Cultural programc (music, dance performance, theater, film series, art aallery. 

ethnic activitiea, etc.) . * 

74 © Recreational programs (sports facilities and leagues, swimming, etc.) 

75 (3) Lectures on various topics ** 

76 ® Personal development (career center, mobile adviaement, aenior citltena, women*8 

programs, etc.) 

77 Rave you been issued a Senior CitlEena Gold Card through the Coonunity Servicea Office? 

® Yea 

<Z) No 

78 If you hold a Senior Citizens Gold Card, by which college was it issued? 

Q Eaat Los Angeles College (J) los Angeles Pierce College 

® Los Angeles City College (g) los Angeles Southwest College 

O Los Angeles Harbor College (J Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 

® Loa Angelea Miaaion College (8) lo. Angelea Valley College 

<3> West Loa Angeles College 



Thank you for your participation in this survey. 
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Our large multicampus community college district has successfully used 
. several available technical "computerized'* tools to identify regions with low and 
high community college participation and attendance rates. This paper will (a) 
describe the technical "software" tools employed in our system, and <b)' discuss 
the practical applications of the system for potential users, and in particular, 
for conmmnity services planners. 

Several years ago the District authorized a major research project 
geared at learning more about the attendance patterns and participation rates of 
its residents. From what locations were students coming to attend classes? What 
regi ons were contributing large numbers of students and what regions were not? If 
such information were known, it was felt that more intensive recruitment, and 
improved facilities and program planning could be directed toward previously unserved 
areas. 

Through the joint efforts of the Los Angeles City Planning Department, U.S. 
Census Bureau, and District research and planning personnel, several research tools 
noted above were installed and are now maintained on our computer system* The 
process of developing and utilizing our system is explained below. 

"Geosystems" is defined as matching information to geographical places on 
the earth. Data to be matched and geographically plotted in our project were the 
residence locations or house addresses of students as provided on our student record 
files. One of our tools is called "AmATCH," or Address Matching, a computer 
program developed by the Census Bureau. ADMATCH compares the student house address 
to the County Address Coding Guide, and assigns a census tract identifier to each 
address. One product of this process is a listing of the number of students by 
census tracts attending each of our District colleges. Another computer program is 
called "SYMAP" or Simulated Mapping, which allows us to geographically portray this 
same information. Figure 1 is a map that was developed using this technique and 
illustrates the attendance pattern for regularly enrolled students at one of our 
colleges. Once the number of students being contributed from each District census 
tract is known, it is- then a simple process to compute the percentage of the tract 
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population that this number represents. Census tract population figures were 
obtained from 1970 Census Sunmary tapes already available on our system. Figure 2 
is a map that was constructed to illustrate college participation rates. . The 
District is in the process of relating other available demographic data to the 
census tract level for planning purposes. 

This relatively inexpensive planning system is applicable to all types 
of educational institutions. It provides a basis for "needs assessment," which 
may be defined as identifying localities needing educational services. It allows 
us to target areas for survey research and marketing techniques designed to discover 
what services residents most desire and what type of delivery modes (i.e. television, 
community services, outreach classes) are most relevant. It can assist in 
determining the need and location for a new site, community services, or outreach 
program. Also, it allows one to define college service areas both as localities 
we now serve and as localities we should be serving. Since certain demographic, 
agency, and student infonnation can also be plotted on the house address information, 
we are able to study and compare other student variables such as ethnicity, veteran 
status, sex, income, and age, as they relate to non-student population. For 
example, using Geosystem techniques we can determine whether the percentage of 
minority students attending a college from a specific region is representative of 
the ethnic population of the same region, or if the income level of our student 
body is similar to that of the District population. Since our system allows us to 
aggregate the numbers of census tracts to any size up to che total size of the 
District, we can choose practically any region we wish to study and analyze. 
Aggregating information for regions has been helpful in describing the demographic 
characteristics of individual college service areas. This can be most useful in 
obtaining background data to support grant requests. 

Geosystems has a number of specific applications for community services 
planners. For example, using Geosystems techniques one can readily determine (a) 
if the college is drawing community services participants from the same localities 
as regularly enrolled students, (b) whether the socio-economic profile of community 



services participants is similar to that of regularly enrolled students, (c) 
whether comiminity services classes are convenient and accessible to the conmunity, 
and (d) the regions of the District with high and lew community services 
participation rates. 

A "mini needs assessment" can also be conducted using Geosystems. It 
ir. a fact that an increasing number of agencies (i.e. police, health, welfare, 
probation, census bureau) now have computerized information aggregated at the 
census tract level. Once a community services area has been outlined, it is then 
•possible to relate much- of these data to the same locality and plan appropriate 
programs. For example, a conununity services crime prevention program might be 
meaningful in areas with high income rates. A community services health program 
or clinic might be appropriate in regions with high disease rates. Special programs 
for senior citizens might be planned in areas with a large proportion of elderly. 
In essence, knowing and understanding community demography can facilitate community 
services program development. 

Clearly, Geosystems is a research tool that has meaning for community 
services planners. As illustrated, Geosystems has a wide variety of uses, and is 
relatively inexpensive to maintain. It is a convenient method for maintaining and 
utilizing available computerized data in the planning process. For these reasons, 
the community services planners are encouraged to investigate the potential of this 
system in his/her community college district. 
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, SANTA BARBARA CITY COLLEGE 
COMMUMLXY SERVICES QUE STIONN.\T.RE 



PJ.'?af;Q check yotir p ri> f orLMiccs . 

(Kindly i>.;nore numbtirs in p.'i rciiLlieses . ) 



^' <^>^ tilic Lu[Li)w ln>; SBCC on-c/impus net ivl ties would you enjuv attending ? 

(Cliuck c-ilL/any applicable items.) 

Co ] L e y.i". Mu s i c Clo ri c e r t . . 
b. Co 1 Ic^'.c / a Lliecama Thoa t: re . 

c. Noon Foruns (e.g.. Women's 
Week, p.nergy Crisis Series) . 

d. Head [ iner Concerts (e.g.. 
Count Hasie, Stan Kenton) . . 

e. U oadllner Speakers (e.g.. 
Dear Abuy, Ray Bradbury) , . . 

f. InLercolle^;iate Spurts 
(e.g. , SfJCC Football) .... 

Open House Programs (e.g., 
Sl;CC LY<:\/iew Ni^lit, M.ister 
rian Llnveilin^O ....... 

h. Aniuial Arts Fc:sL:ivaL , . . 

i, Otiior 



Often 
Often 


_(0 


Occasionally 
Occasiorially 


_(2) 
_(2) 


Never 
Never 


_(3) 
_(3) 


Often 




Occasionally 


_(2) 


Never 


_(3) 


Often 


_(0 


Occasiona 1 ly 


_(2) 


Never 


_(3) 


Often 


_(U 


Occas iona 1 ly 


— (2) 


Never 


_(3) 


Often 




Occas iona 1 ly 


_(2) 


Never 


_(3) 



Otton (1) Occasional ly (2) Never (3) 

Ofiiien (1) Occasiona Uy (2) Never (3) 

Often (I) Occasionally (2) Nt!ver (3) 



2. Would you be interest ed in participatin.^. in rocrcational activities on 
cani£u s or at SlUJC-Clty shared fac i 1 i L ies , such a^; the following (Check 
all/any applicable items.) 

^. ^ ^ ^ ^^.^ ..^^ ^ ^ f R 



^- S of tb'? L L at Per Siting: 

Park 

^' V oi 1^'vba l I /iVidinlnton at 
SCCC Si)orts Pavilion . . . 

d, Swinan i i i.l; at Los Hanos 
del Mar Pool . , 

e. Otl'.^r 



Often 




Occas iona I ly 


._(2) 


Never 


__(3) 


Often 




Occasionally 


_.(2) 


Never 


__(3) 


Often 




Occasiona I ly 


__(2) 


Never 


__(3) 


OCtf.'n 


_(U 


Occasiona lly 


_(2) 


Never 


_(3) 


Often 




Occasiona I ly 


_(2) 


Neve r 


_(3) 
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(Continued on reverse side) 



QUKSTIUNN'AIRE- -Vai-o Two 



(15-24) 3. Mow do vou v:U:,. SBU: nnJ CiLv-slw„.a facLIlLi.. „ .n-l L-Qr 

££lB£HIl ^»-y servi.co ..nd rec.-cnLion:. 1 act iv.i Lie. , snH , Lh. follnwf .K, 
^Uieck ali/any appj.icablc iiemsT) 



b. CoLlc.t^c Auditorium . . 
Comment 


Good 


_(0 


Adequate 




Poor 




l\0 


Opin . 




c. Campus Center .... 
Comment 


Good 


_(0 


Adequate 




1*0 or 


_(3) 


No 


Opin . 


. _(4) 


d. La PLava Stadium . . 
Comment 


Good 


!_(!) 


Adequate 




Poor 


_(3) 


No 


Opin . 




e. Pershinc Tennis Courts 
Comment 


Good 




Adequa te 




Poor 


_(3) 


No 


Opin. 




f. PershinK BaLL Fields . 
Comment 


Good 


__(!) 


Adequate 




Poor 


_(3) 


No 


Opin. 




g. Los lianos Pool . . 
Comment 


Good 


_(0 


Adequate 




Poor 


_(3) 


No 


Opin. 




h. Classrooms/[.tic ture 

HalU • . . 

Comment 




_(0 


Adequa te 




Poor 


_(3) 


No 


Oj)in. 




i. Colhi^.e Lihrarv . . . 

Comment 

j. Other 


Good 


_(0 


Adequa tti 


_(2) 


Poor 


_(3) 


Wo 


Opi n . 


_(4) 



Good _(i) AdequaLe __(2) Poor _(3) No Opin. _(4) 
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From which Lnfon.aM-Qn . I .nnr re s do y ou n o r mn llv learn oF <;kcC cunnnuniLv 
service acLi.vLtie.'; ? (Check all/any applicable items.) 



a . 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e . 
f . 
8. 

h. 
i . 

j- 



Snot: A Ikirbara News- Press 
Go ieta Va l ley Today . . . 
Carpinterln llora lc! . . 
S.B. Ncv;r, anri P.eviow . . 

KHYT, Channel 3 

Cable Tclevl:;ion .... 
S.B. Radio Stnl:it)n 5; . . 
(Favorite Radio Stations) 
Sr>CC Puhlicity iMal Lors . 

Word oC Mouth 

Other 



OfL-cn 




Often 




Often 




Often 




Often 


_(0 


Often 




Often 




Often 


_(0 


Often 


_(0 


Often 


_(0 


' :3 , in 


vour 



Occasionally (2) Mo.vor (3) 

Occasionally (2) Never (3) 

Occasionally (2) Never (3) 

Occasionally (2) Never (3) 

Occasionally (2) Never (3) 

Occaciionaily (2) i.'ever (3) 

Occasionally (2) Never (3) 



Occaoionally (2) 

Occasionally (2) 

Occasionally (2) 



r.ever 
Neve r 



e V e r 



.(3) 
.(3) 
.(3) 



, ^ — ^ ^ .^ ..w^. «tv,>^.^ ^? (. u.r.i::u n i L V 

servicti ac;:ivi.r:i.e::? (List in order of importance: 1 through 5 ur 6.) 

g. Dntj^ewspn..e r N _(1) Weekly t^.wsnaners .(7^ Television (3) 

iiilliii SBCC PubUciLv Mailers __(.5) Other (5) 
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QUESTIONNA IRE- - f., yy TIi rco 



(36-43) 6. jlovLilo_you rnL. n .ce.s /..ccnmoda I i on c.n. i ,1. ,a t ions in .r.., uHnu SBCC 

Co,..^Sr^ ■ -^'^ ^'^^^'^^^ -^^^ --(3) NO Opin. _(4) 



b. Public 'rrnnj;|)nrL:iLion Good 
CouiiTient: 




Adequate 


— (2) 


Poor 


_(3) 


No 


Opin . 


-_(^) 


c. Building; Idcn L i fi ca t iun 
and C:mipus Guides . . . Hnori 
Conmient 




AdequaLc 


__(2) 


Poor 


__C3) 


No 


Opia. 




Comment: 


_(!■) 


Adequate 


_(2) 


Poor 


_(3) 


No 


Opin . 




e. Outdoor Li^-^htiiif^ . r.nn.i 
Comment: 


— d) 


Adequate 


_(2) 


Poor 




No 


Opin. 




f. Access for Handicapped 
and Senior Citizens C^.p 
Walks, Ramps, Stairs) . Good 
Comment 


_(!■) 


Adequate 


_(2) 


Poor 


_(3) 


No 


Opin , 


__(^) 


Comment 

li. Food Services ami 




Adequate 


-_(2) 


Poor 


_(3) 


No 


0[)in . 





Comment 



flood _(J.) AduqiKiLe __(2) Poor _(3) No Opin. _(4) 



£r t:he SnCC Spa;n<.:r^^ JiurenH ^ Icheck any/.U applicable i^e^^s.) 
Yes 



b. If Yes : Often 



Infrequent ly 



iU6-5l) 8. Do you hnve any ^ui^r:uostions for future S1>CG contniunity service pro:^rar.L^in:^ . 
such as the To L 1 owin^^ (Check a 1 1 /any app I icab le items.) 



a. Women ' s Concerns Comment 



b. 


Senior Citizen 


Ac t ivit ies Coimienr. 








c . 


Uec rent ion Vvov 


/,r^i:n3 Conunent 








d. 


(^r)nct^ rts 


CoiiUTi.ent 








e. 


Spenke rn 


CoiPj:!ent 








f • 


Other • 


Coiinueut 








(Continued on reverse s ide) 
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QUESTIONNA IRE - - Page Four 

{ 

9. In which oC the i!o] lowiu); ay^c brackets do you Call ? (Optional) (Check one.) 

a. 18-21 b. 22-26 \ c. 27-35 d. 36-45 

e. 46-55 f. 56-64 g. 65-Over 

10. Would you like to be placed on SBCC mailinj^ lists for nny of the followin5; ? 
(Check cill/any applicable items.) 

a . Cultural /Pub Lie EvenL Mailers 

b. Speakers Bureau Directory 

c. Monthly Dar.e Kite Activity Calendar 

d . D lscounL/Scnior Citizen Activity Pass InformaLion 

If you hnvii cl tec keel any Llic items in Question ID, please complete the 
fol lowiii;^ : 

Name 

Street/P.O. Box 



TIIAMK YOU F OR YOUR T WALUABLEl AS.S1^ A^>^^ J 
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Abstract 

Staff DEVELOPMEfvfr in vocatioi>ial Education 
Dr. Franklin King 
University of Missouri 



I. Introduction 

A. Assumptions 

1. Part-time^ instructors 

2. Irregular class schedules 

B. Post High/Adult Students 

1. Initial training 

2. Up-grading 

He Problem 

A. Selecting competent people 

B. In-service training 

1. Selecting competency to teach (course content) 

2. Organizing lesson plans 

3. Teaching and evaluating 
III. Approach . 

A. Management plan (review model) 

B. Analysis techniques (absolute prerequisite) 

1. Task competencies 

2. Instructor analysis 
c. Lesson plans 

D.'- Teaching skills 
IV. Delivery Systems 

A. Independent study (package) 

B. Contracting (write course of study) 

C. Teach with experienced teacher 
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V. Charge 

A. Analysis techniques 

B. Lesson planning 

C. Teaching methods 



Franklin King 
Objective No. 2 

T had a letter from Irene Beavers and here's the assignment that 
she gave me. She said "llie topic that we would like you to present is 
Alternative Plans for Staff Development in Adult Vocational Education, on 
March 30, at 11:00 a.m. We would like you to include such things as 
independent study programs, package programs, telelectures and others. 
Perhaps you could also include something on evaluating these types of 
programs for staff development.*' 

First of all, let me make some assumptions now as to what we're 
trying to do. We're talking about staff development for part-time instructors 
and we're talking about irregular type class schedules. We're talking 
about post high and adult students, and we're talking about initial train- 
ing. We're talking about upgrading; disadvantaged and handicapped and some 
courses that you offer for leisure time activities. 

Two problems we all face is selecting competent staff and an 
in-service training type program to help people identify what we're going 
to teach. Next would be the problem of organizing lesson plans to get 
ready to teach. Finally, the last problem would be teaching and evaluating 
a given instructional unit. You identify what you're going to teach, 
prepare for it, teach it, and then decide how well you taught. 

First of all you have to have a plan: Decide what you are going to 
do, how to set it up, then operate and sustain the effort. To do this 
you need to know about facilities, transportation, supplies, and equipment. 
Everything necessary to sustain a program is included in the plan. 

The next decision it^: IJhat are the occupational requirements for 
people at this level? Involved in this are the requirements for instructors 
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and requirements for students to succeed in the class. 

I 

After these decisions are made, program goals and objectives should 
be set. From objectives proceed to developing instructional objectives' to 
teach them. When developing instructional objectives, it is necessary to loo 
at the diverse levels of your future students and develop the program tc 
adjust to these levels. 

Should teachers have written lesson plans? This involves identifying 
the instructional unit, identifying behavioral objectives and strategies 
for the unit. Also, included in the lesson plan is instructional assessment. 
Do you give grades? How do you evaluate if you don^t give grades? If you're 
going CO give grades you must teach your adults how to be students. Teach 
them to pay attention, to take key points in their notes, and how to link 
the instruction together. 

Adults come from programs that tend to stifle creativity. If you 
want short term courses where people can be creative, then you have to break 
things down and sho\7 them how to be creative. The most powerful technique 
for this is the analysis technique. 

The analysis technique is simply breaking something down into its 
component parts. An instructor should be able to break down the course 
content into instructional units. Once this is done instructional material 
can be identified. If instructors cannot break the course content into 
component parts or at least understand analysis, they are headed for trouble 
To be successful, they need to identify the instructional units that would 
teach competencies students need to do the task. The title of the lesson 
comes from the analysis. Each 'instructional unit should be a mUrii-course; 
it should be a complete instructional unit, in and of itself. 
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Information from the analysis will give each teacher management 
control of his classes. From the analysis he can go to the lesson plan. 
Included in this plan is the instructional delivery system used. How was it 
packaged? Was it video taped, slides or films? Is it adaptable for special 
needs of students? Give the text and references you used. Also, outline 
what you are going to say. 

Include interaction items to ask students. What assignment will be 
given students to cement their learnings? Do not neglect evaluation 
items. These items should be directly related to the course objectives. Thes 
items are to be made as the lesson plan is formulated, not afterward. 

When packaging materials for staff development, choose those items 
that will be used over and over again. For instance, the skill of task . 
analysis is most important to staff effectiveness and could be packaged 
first and used over and over again. 
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A MODEL TO MANAGE 
AND EVALOATE A 
t^AREER OilENTATED 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



RESEARCH AND DCVtLOPMENT 
LOGISTICS 




OCCUPATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
PROGRAM GOALS/ OBJECTIVES 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



ENTERING STUDENT 
CAPABILITIES 



I 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 

: :::::: Tziz 



INSTRUCTIONAL ASSESSMENT 



J 



_ J 



4- J 









_ J 


PROGRAM 




EVALUATION 1 



r 



PRODUCT 
EVALUATION 



/ \ 

L_ J PROCESS \ 
\ EVALUATION I 



O 

u 

T 
P 

u 

T 
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Q T iv;? - IRANKLIN J.KING 
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TASK ANALYSIS 
BEGINNING LICENSED COSMi- TOLOGIST 

1- Clean and maintain shop environment 

2, Maintain and care for laundry items 

3. Care and maintain capes and caps 
'I. Maintain personal grooming 

5. Maintain public relations 

6. Take appointments 

7. Maintain business records 

8. Scissor cut hair 

9. Razor cut hair 

10 . Taper hair 

11. Shingle hair 

12. Shampoo hair 

13. Treat Dandruff conditions 
1^' Set hair 

15. Quick service styling techniques 

16. Analyze hair 

17. Apply rinses 

18. Perform bleaching techniques 

19. Apply permanent tints 

20. Apply scalp treatments 

21. Permanent wave hair 

22. Straighten hair 

23. Give facials 

2^. Remove superfluous hair 

25. Aroh/and dye eyebrows/and eyelashes 

26. Apply massage techniques 

27. Select and apply cosmetics 

28. Manicure nails 

29. Pedicure nails 

30. Style, cut, color and clean wigs 

31. Merchandise products 

32. Sell products and services 

33. Prepare advertising 



ERIC 
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camhiimxiY instj^uct]:o;^ial malysis 

ORIENTATION' 



('D5-L0) 



T5 



rOB TPJmiD>ia: I'lanlpulative SIcLIIg & 
Activities Tlie Worker 
Should Bo Able To Do 



RELAIED INPOR^TION: V^iiat the. Worker 

Should Knov7. 



1. Orientation for new students, 

2. ^State lavjs and lega], requirements. 

3. History^ opportunities economics 
in cosuiOtology . 

General safety rules and practices 
in cosmetology, 

5. Sterilization and sanitation ixi 
the beauty school or salon. 



PROPaSSIONAL BEHAVIOR DEVELOPMBOT 



(C20-1jO) 



T20 



1, Professional etliics in cosmotolog^v 

2, Essentials of personal g;i*oomins. 

3, Professional attitude for the 
cosmetologist. 



BACTERIOLOGY-STERILIZATION-SANITATION 

(C15-L^^5) T60 



J. Set up sariitizer. 
I. Sanitize all inplements, 
gj^^anitize Equipment. 



1, lypes of Ba.cteria, 

2, Techniques of Cleaning and Sterilizatioi 

3, Sanitation Rules. 
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LESSON PLAN # 

LESSON PLAN FORMAT 



t COURSE TITLE/NO. 




n 


1 TINTT# 


\ SCOPE OF UNIT: 


(UNIT TITLE) 




1 






INFORMATION TOPIC # 


OR DEMONSTRATION t 




LESSON TITLE 



- LESSON OBJECTIVE - THE STUDENT SHOULD BE ABLE TO: 



SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING/LEARNING ITEMS: (AIDS, TOOLS, MATERIALS, ETC.) 



(Name) (Date) 



© LaMP Co. 1975 

ERiC 



Written By: 



Instructional Delivery 
System By: 
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Special Learning Features For: 
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LESSON PLAN # 

COURSE TITLE/NO. 

UNIT # ^- ' 

(Unit or Block Title) 

INFORMATION TOPIC # (Technical - General - Guidance) 

TITLE :_ 

OUTLINE: 
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LESSON PLAN # 

COURSE TITLE/NO. 

UNIT# — ■ . ■• 

(Unit Title) "" " 

INFORMATION TOPIC # or DEMONSTRATION # 

INTERACTION ITEMS (To Be Keyed For Use During Presentation) 



CLASSROOM. LABORATORY, SHOP OR OTHER ACTIVITIES: 



ERIC 
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LESSON PLAN # 

COURSE TITLE/NO. 

UNIT # _- • 

(Unit or Block Title) 

EVALUATION ITEMS: (Oral, Written, or Performance to measure attainment 

or lesson objectives) 



Reorder from: LaMP Co. (Learning & Media Products) 
P.O. Box 1231 

Maryland Heights, Mo. 63043 
© 1975 LaMP Co. All Rights Reserved ^ 

ERIC 



CLftSSROOn COPY FOR LESSON II-l 

G-OURSE TITLE/NO. F-36i) Occupational Analysis 
UNIT- //II Instructional Analysir. Techniques 

SCOPE OF UNIT: To identify, analyse. anJ organize the basic 

conponents of an occupation to fit into a syster. 
for instructional purposes. 

IMFORMATIOK TOPIC //II-l. 

TASK AJIALYSIS 
LESSON OBJECTIVE: The student should.be able to: 

1. Explain: Task, task analysis, and job clusters. 

2. Prepare a task analysis. 
INFORMATIONAL ASSIGNHENT : 

Robert F I.lager & Kenneth .-i. Beach, Jr., Developin.-^ V ocational 
instruction, Fearon Publishers, Palo Alto.. California, 1967, 

SUPPLEMENTARY TEACIilNG/LEARNINr. ITEMS: 
Classroom Copy II-l 
Flow Chart - Courco Title 
Definition of Terns II--1-//1 

Job Description 
Cosrnetolocist (Entry Level) II-l--,y>2 
Flov; Chart on U. S. Labor Force II-l-if3 

CLASSROOn, LABORATORY, SHOP OR OTIiER ACTIVITIES: 

1. Prepare a task analysis for the job as indicated by vour 
nob description prepared as the activity of the previous 
lesson "Idontifyinrr and Uritinc A Job Description . 

INTERACTION ITE"S : 

1. In"' the preparation of content in an instructional system 
how vfill the tas.'cs be identified? 

2. ifhat is the difference between .job duties and a task? 

^' !:^^??no" ^^^^'^ ^ difference between a task and a nanipulative 

o 1 J. J. , 

4, WKy is it important to teach areas other than manipulative 
skills? 
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Definition of Terms Il-l-wi^l F-363 



Definition of Terms 

A. Task - A skill or duty required of a conpetent vior^ker 
while performing a job or occupying a position. A 
task statement is usually composed of two parts: (i) 
a specific action and (2) a brief description. 

Examole : ^ ^ / 

1. Solder radiators ( skill ) 

2. Take appointments (duty) 

3. Repair oil pump 

4. Replace plur^s 

'3. X-ray a cliest cavity 

B. Task analysis A listing of all tasks^ in prerequisite 
order; required of a competent vrorker v/hile performing 
a Job or occupying a position. 

C. Job cluster - A r^roup of jobs that are composed of 
essentially the same tasks or related tasks or duties. 
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II-l-f';2 
Job Description 
QeRlnnlng Licensed Cosmetologist (Entry Level) 

Provides beauty services for customers accordlnf? to physical 
feature? patron ^ current styles,, or according to instructions 
of patrorj nnd manaQ;ement personnel. 

r.tylcG hair by cuttlnr-, trimminG, and tapering by usinc 
clir p- * scissors razors or by quick service techniques. 

:;hampoos hair and scalp. Applies rinses , permanent tints and 
performs bleaching techniques. Sets hair, straightens hair, removes 
superfluous hair;, arches and dyes eyebrows and eyelashes, and 
treats dandruff conditions. Styles^ cuts, colors and cleans wigs. 
Applies scalp treatments and massa^^e techniques. Selects and 
applies cosmetics gives facials, manicures nails, anc*. pedicures 
nails • 

Takes appointments, maintains business records ^ merchandises 
products and helps maintain public relations and clean shop en- 
vironment . 

Vforkinp; hours primarily during the daylight hours according 
to appointment and Tnanap;ement schedules. 

VJaces are based upon a performance percentage as established 
by managenent • 

The cosmetologist may need to stand for extended periods of 
time and it is essential to maintain acceptable personal grooming 
schedules as well as maintaining public relations. 
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II . 1 . #3 - F-365 



U. S. Labor Force 



A-- 



Occupation 



r- ' 






1 > 


Occupation 




Occupation 









Occupation 



r-Ar 



Job 



-V 



Job 



Job 



Task 



Occupation Skills 



-V 



Task 



Task 



-V 



Occupational Information 
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QUESTIONNAIRE: COMMDNm SERVICE PARTICIPANTS^ SAN MATEO COHMJNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 



S«n Matao Cpwinlty Coll«g« Dlitrlct li currtntly cooductiag a suiTPsy wmn particl- 
psnta to CoMualtr S«rvlc« progruw tponsorad by CaiuuU Colla««« Ccli«M of Saa 
Matao, and Skylina Collaga. 

Tba purpoaa of thla aunr«7 la Co aaalat tha collagaa In plaanlag prograM chac 
•ffactlvaly aMC ycur aducatlooAl aeada and Intaraata. Wa naad iBformatlon fro« you 
con carnl ng you? aducationai goala;, your raaponaa to praaant prograa offarlnga, your 
racriMiiidatlotta for changa, and aosa ganaral inforaatloii about your own aducatioaal 
background and Individual charaetarlatlca. 

Our thraa ccnmiunlty collagaa ara a valuable aducationai raaourca, vhoaa al» la to 
provide top-^iuallty inatructlou In a vlda varlaty of aubjacta for citlsana of San 
Matao County, young and old. 

Thaaa ara TOUR coannlcy collagaa, financed by YOOTL faaUy*a tax dollara. Plaaaa 
taka a fav alnutaa to raapond to thla quaatlonnarla — va naad your halp. 



I. Ganaral Inffoir^tlon 

1. Couraa nuabar, tltla, and location 



2. Your sip coda nuabar 



PLEASS CUCLE OHX LrmOt UNDER EACH OF TE3 TtnXOVtHC CaARACTDOSTICS 
3. Tour aga la 



a. 16-18 

b. 19-22 

c. 23-25 

d. 26-30 

4. Tour aaz la 

a. Mala 

b. Fasala 



a. 31-35 

f. 36-40 

g. 41-45 

h. 46-50 



1. 51-55 

J. 56-60 

k. 61-65 

1. Above 65 



5. Your aarltal atatua Ir 



a. Single 

b. Married 

c. Divorced or aeparatad 

d. Uldov or vldower 



Your ethnic background la 

a . Aa lan-Aaarlcan 

b. Black 

c . Latin- Anarlcan 

d. Kazlcaa-Aaarlcan 



e. Native African 

f. Vhlta 

g. Other (pl«Me apeclfy)^ 



7. Your aaplcymaat atatua la 

a. Full-tlae 

b. Part-claa 

c. Ifiot aeeklng aaployment 

d. SaaH ng aaploymant 

8. If eaployed, your occupational category la b«at deacrlbed aa 

a. Clerlcal/Sacretarlal 

b. Conatructloa 

c. CiMiiilxatlon/Tranaportatloa/Utllltlea 

d. Craftaaan/Kachanlc 

e. Education 

f. Finance/ laauranca/Law/Real Eatate 
(continued, naxt page) 
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Pag« TVo 



g. Food Servlca 

h« Govemnent 

1. UcAlch/H«dlclae 

j. MachiiM or EqulpMoC Opertclon/Maaual Ubor 

k. Mantifaccurlng 

1 . NurMry/Florlacry/Uorclculcurt/Agriculcurt 

M. B«call Trada 

a* SanrlcM 

o. WholMAla Trada 

V. Othar (plaaaa apaelfy) 

9. Your avaraga anaual lacoaa la 

a. Balow $3,000 d. $10»000-15,000 

b. $3,000-5,000 $15,000-20,000 

c. $5,000-10,000 f. Abova $20,000 

10. Tour hlghaac laval of aducatlon raachad la 

a. Elcaancarr School d. AA Dagraa/Carclf Icaca 

b. Uigh School a. BachaXor'a Dagraa 

c. &ona Collaga f. Airraacad Dagraa 



• Educational Goala and Intaraata 

PLEASE CISCLE ALL ITEMS THAI DBSCKXBE TOTO MASONS FOR PAKTICIFATIVG IB 
COWOHITY SKmCE PIOGIAKS 

11. To aacltfy jMraonal incaraac and davalopiMoc vlchouc racaivlag cradle. 

12. To aara a carclflcaca or llcaaaa naaded fo? a oipcMlflc occupaclon, auch 
aa c. baauclclan. raal aacaca aalaaparsca, or elaccrlclaa. 

13. To balp in gaccing a Job. 

14. To halp CO advanca in a praaanc job. 

15. To davalop occupational akllla. 

16. To davalop hobby akilla. 

17. To anjoy cultural actlvltlaa. 

18. To partldpata in racraatlonal activltiaa. 

19. To aaat aav paopla» gat away froa dally rcutlnaa, gat lavolTad la aoMthiag 
nav. 

20. To bacoaa a bapplar paraon, to loprova my paraoaal or apiritual vall-balag. 

21. To ba a bat Car huaband, vl£a» or paraat. 

22. To laam mora about oty own background aad ctiltura* 

23. To bacoma battar Inforaad; to laam for tha aaka of laaralng. 

24. To bacoaa a aora affactl^a cltlaan» auch aa through undarataadlag political 
procaaaaa and iaauaa In national and iatamational affalra. 

25. To vork toward solving aocial problasa, auch aa dlacrlalnatlon or poUution*. 

26. To laam aora about hov to aolva cn— inlty problaaa or to bring about ehanga 
in the coaaunity. 

27. To battar aarva tha organisation to which I balong, auch aa « church, club, 
aaaociation, or agancy. 

28. Othar raaaona (plaaaa apacify) 



PLEASE CIRCLE THE SUBJECTS, TOPICS, OR SKILLS TOU WOULD BE ENOOCB INTERESTED H TO 
EUROLL IH A SHORT COURSE WITHOUT CREDIT, OR ATTEND EVENTS AND ACTIVmSS 

29. Buainaaa akilla, auch aa typing, account lag, or bookkaaping. 

30. Salaaaaaahip • 

31. Kanagaaant akilla, such aa buainaaa aad public adalnlstratlon, hotal or 
raataurant aanagaaant, or plant auparvtaion. 

32. Vocational akilla and tradaa, iuch aa autoaotlTa Mchanic, alactrical 
tachniclaa, or drafting* 

33* Coaputar acianca, auch aa data procaaaing or prograaalng. 

34. Flight training, air traffic control. 

35. Agrlctatura, faming, nunary, hortictatara, foraatry, fiahariaa. 

36. Radical tachaology, auch aa x-ray tacfaalclan, auning or phyaical tharapy. 

(continuad. naxt paga) 
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37. ParaprofeatlooAl crftiniag» such as aldM in rttcre«tioa» •ducAtioo, l«w 

a&d social agsncles. 

36. Coscatology* beauty cultura. 

39. Craatlva vrlclng and journalisa. 

40. Sclaocaa and aachaaaclcs. 

41. Languagaa» such as Franch* Spaoish* Canan, or Chlnsaa. 

42. Huaanitlaa. such as lltaraturs, philosophy* history* flna arts 
apprsclatlon. 

43. Basic sducatlon» such as raadlog* basic aath, mrltlng. 

44. Psychology* parsonal dav«lopvant» fanily living, ate* 

45. Rallglous studies » Iccludlug Bible » yoga» Mditatioo. 

46. Occult sclencles* svxh as astrology » tarot» ESP. 

47. AzTa» crafts » ami othar hobblaa* 

46. Performing arts* such as dance* muaic* draaa. 

49. Spores and gaaas» sucU u golf» bridge, swiaalngi boating. 

50. Health, safsty, physical conditioning. 

51. Hona repair and aalntaBanca* 

52. Sawing* cooking, prasarvlng foods. 

53. Bona repair and maiaCaoance. 

54. ConsiBsar education , such as buying* credit, and noney aanagasant. 

55. EavlronMntal atudias, such as pollution control, eonaarvatioa, er urban 
beautificatlon.. 

56. Future studies, such as tread analysis and projection, discuaaioa of 
literature* 

57. Social science, public affaire* cci— unity probleaa, ethnic studiee* 
56. Child developaent. 

59. Travel* living la a foreign cotmtvy^ 

60. CooBarcial art* graphic design* photography* fashion design, display* 

61. Other (please clarify specific topics froa above or other additional areas) 



PL£AS£ CnUX2 YOUR PRZmEHCES AHONC ALL YHB VAUOOS CONOmOKS THAX klCm BS 
MMU SU FOR CGMinnT SEXVICKS MOK-CEEDIT SBOtT OOOtSES, U)USa07S» OR STICIAL 

Evzirrs 

62. Lacture/diacussion classes* 

63. Laboratory clasaea ualag daaoaat ration, parti dpat loo, or haads-«B 
tralniag* 

64. Conferencea or verkabops* 

65* DiecQseion groups, laforBsl book club or etudy group* 

66. Travel'-study prograa* 

67. On-the-job traialag; iateraahip* 
68* Correspondence course. 

69. T*V*, or video caaaettes. 

70. Radio, records, or audio eaassttea. 

71. Work on a group action project* 

72* Study on my own* a0 fonal laatruetion* 

73. Attend claaaaa at occupational centers or technical ceaters* 
74* Attend daaeea at''a cn— iiiif ty collega* 

75* Attend daasea la the coaauaity, e*g., church, cn— unity canter or public 
school* 

76* Attend daasea at place of eaployaent, buainase or laduatrlal site* 

77. Attend claaaaa at a library, auaeua, gallexy, studio or gyanaaiiai* 

78. Attend university extension daasea* 

79. Attend spscial events only, such as lacturea, coacerts, feativala, foruaa, 
conferences or workshops* 

60* . Hobs instruction. 

61. Individual Inatmction or tutor; use of laaralag rsaource aateriala* 
82* Attend daas or activity at tha foUowlag tiaaa: 



a* Monday 

b. Tuaaday 

c. Wadaasday 

d. Thuraday 
s. Friday 



f* Saturday 

g* Suaday 

h* Moraiass 

1* Afteraoona 

J * Bveaiaga 
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83. Attend class or sctlvity for thm following Itngth of tlas: 

«. 1-2 hours e. 4-6 ve«ks 

b. 2-3 hours f . 6-10 w«ok'. 

c. Mors t baa 3 hours g. Scaestor 

d. Stasis «v«ats 

84. Othsr iMmlas conditions (plMso spscify) 



III. Progrsn Evsluation 

PLEASE EVALUATE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COWtOHITT SERVICES PROGRAM WITH WHICH 
TOU ARE FAMILIAR BY CIRCLDIC THE MOST APPROPRIATl RATIMC lOR EACH ITBI, USHIC 
TR£ FOLLOWIBG SCALE: 

1. Ezcellsnt 

2. Good 

3. Fair 

4. Poor 

5. UnMtisfsctory 

6. Hot Applicabls 

85. Ths program of noo-cradlt courts* offsr sufficisnt vsristy 

la subjsct srsas. 12 3 4 5 6 

86. Ths pvogrsa of non-crsdit coursss srs schsdulsd vith suffi- 
cisnt vsristy in Ciass snd locations. 12 3 4 5 6 

87. Non-crsdit courssa srs offsrsd st rsaaonabls faas. 12 3 4 5 6 

88. Instructors for nos-crsdit dssaaa I hava takao hava baan 
kaovlsdgaabls sbout tha sub j act taui;:hc. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

89. NoQ-cradit claasss I hava takan Kato Is^sxivad vr akilla and/ 

or uadsr stand tax. 1 2 3 4 2 € 

90. Tbs program, of cultural activltiaa« (b«s- • concsrts, ashlbits, 
filBSi foruMi Iscturssi plsysi or £aatiraLa, offsr sufficiacC 

^■rl«ty. 12 3 4 5 6 

91. Cultural aetiyltiaa srs scbadtasd ac coavaoiaat tlaaa and 

locstiona. 12 3 4 5 6 

92. Ths program of phrsieal rscraationi s.g., svlts^ng, iatrs- 

«irsl sports, hiklag, or caapiag, offsr suffici;mt vsrlsty. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

93. Racraational sctivltiaa and claasss ara schadulad st con- 

vanisnt tiaas end locstiona. 12 3 4 5 6 

94. SagistrstloB procaduraa srs adaquats aad convaniant. 12 3 4 5 6 

95. Bookators ssxrlcaa srs avallabls and adaquats for vf naada. 12 3 4 5 6 

96. laformatiOB rsgardiag programa and ssrricaa is adaquatsly 

avallabls to citiiaaa of tha i n—mU j 1 2 3 4 5 6 

PLEASE CIRCLE THOSE ITEMS BELOW WHICH MICQT PRKVPfT YOC FROM EXROLLIHS ZM COMMmiTT 
SBXVICZ PROGRAMS OE mm SDOCATIOKAL OPPOIITiKiraur 

97. Cost of faas, booka« or Craaaportstioa. 

98. Locstion offsrlng coura'io I want not doss aaough to bs vlthla commutiag 
distaacs. 

99. Coursss arsUabls gaasrally doa*t saam uasful or"|>tscticsl. 

100. Courssa arallabls srs not iatsrsstlag to aa. 

101. Courssa I want srs not schadtasd vhaa I caa sttaad. 

102. Soma raspoaaibiliciss. 

103. Job raapoasibUitiss. 

104. Lack of public traaaportstioa. ! 

105. Psrkiag problaw. 

106. Child csra problaaa. 

107. Tsschars would not undsrstaad a^r culturs and ay laamiag naada aad problau. 

108. Attandanes raqulramaats srs too strict. 

109. Not aaoufb tim, aaargy, or stsMlaa. 

110. A fasllas that I c^d aet do ths work. 



(Coatiaoad, aazt ptga) 
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lU. A fcelliig cbAt X AM too old CO go back school. 
112. Och«r r«Asoii(s) (pl«M« tpftclfy) 



PLEASB CIXCU TB08I ITEMS BKLOV USICB TOU BELIEVE VOULD EBBAMCB THE COMOmrrr 
SERVICE FIOGtAM 

113. Higher itandards of acblivcmtac aad coapttccncy. 

114. An enphaali on helping ■tud«rnc« achlev* confidence end eelf-^rth. 

115. An enpheele on progntoe In nmf end eMerglng cereer fields end technologies. 

116. Greeter eopheiils on dieedvencaged ecudeots, ethnic minorities end vo«en* 

117. The location of nore courses And ewiciritiee in coantnitiee* 

118. More besic ekiUe which help scudents overcoM deficiencies in besic subject 
erees. 

119. Lover cost of course (ple«s« circle the highest range you would consider). 

B. $0-10 

b. $10-20 

c. $20-30 

d. $30-50 

e. Above $50 

120. Greater aphasia ou teaching skills and methods. 

121. Greater aTallabllity and resources la library serrlees. 

Ill* Better inforBstion eerrlcea through the following media: (drds ones used) 

a. Hewapapere 

b. Mailings, flyers or brochures 

c. SL±dl9 

d. 7el«nrlsion 

123. ProTlsion for child care. 

124. Development of c rw— rnl ty groups or organlsstlons to deal with problems In 
the local coeaunlty. 

125. Other (pleas€ specify aad coam en t) 
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The topic of my presentation, ^'Resources and Sources for Curricuium 
Development," is of utmost concern to us as adult educators who work direct i / 
in the field* And it is also a major concern of state agencies, e.j^., in ;uy 
state of Illinois, the Department of Adult Vocational and Technical Kducaiion 
has rt»(:ontly awarded four contracts to establish re};ion;il resource seniors 
for adult educators. On .the national level, federal agencies are jjliowinj^ 
increased awareness of the importance of disseminating materials and <>t.her 
resources to adult educators. One resource which I will discuss later is 
ERIC, which changed its name — and thereby greatly enlarged its scope — 
from Educational Research Information Center to Educational Resources 
Information Center. 

My approach will be to pursue our topic under five headings: 

1. Some problems in developing curricula for adult and continuing 
education ; 

2. The program planning pro.':ess; 

3. Resources for curriculum development; 

4. Sources for curriculum development; and 

5. ERIC 

Problems in Developing Curricula 

One problem in developing curricula in adult and continuing education 
bears a relationship to a philosophical position that many adult educators 
have taken when designing learning activities — that is> they believe ir- 
planning with as well as for adults. This approach has great value, but it can 
sometimes produce a tendency to concentrate on short-range activities ana 
immediate needs, rather than on the long-term considerations involved in 
curricuium planning. Here, I am contrasting "curriculum*' with "program, " 

6J 
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which is typically the non-credit course. As London says, it places 

emphasis on lexibility of content so as to meet the needs and interests 

of participating adults,"*^ On the other hand, the more formal credit 

2 3 

course, termed a "curriculum," * is rarely tailored to the needs and 
interests of adults. Commonly, adults desiring to take credit courses 
must enroll in those designed for a much younger population. 

I realize, of course, that the distinction between credit and non- 
credit offerings (curriculum and program) has become blurred with the recent 
acceptance of the Continuing Education Unit as a measure for awarding credit 
for non-credic activities. One such Unit is awarded for ten hours of 
attendance at a non-credit activity. But, regardless of the blurring of the 
distinction, it remains a fact that curriculum development in adult education 
generally is limited — although more is being done in adult vocational 
education than in other areas. 

Farmer provides us with excellent insights into types of learning 
activities which I see as helpful to us in considering the implications of 
the terms "curriculum" and "program." He lists three types of learning 
activities, as follows: 

1. Type I — Content-Centered A d ult I^clucation . This type of adult 
education is provided primarily to teach~~knowledge , attitudes, 
or skills c This educational process starts with what is to bo 
taught and wiio is to teach it. Tlien, learners are souj'.ht who 
.irtj wLlling to learn that typ.- of information C^.g., an 
apprentice program that would Lnclude trahiinK in one or mere- 
industrial occupations or trades.l . 

.2. Type II — Learner-Centered Adult Education . In this type of 

adult education, attention is paid primarily to assist Ln^j, adults 
in learning what it is they wish to learn, usually with Lhe 
teacher acting as a facilitator who helps as a co-investigator 
or as one who makes possible self -directed learning. The learner 
typically seeks to learn particular knowledge , attitudes , or 
skills which will help in solving problems important to himsel^ 
and, hopefully, in solving similar problems on his ownCe«g-» 
an industrial safety program to reduce on the job aQcidentsD . 
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3. Type III — PrQblom- Cont:er(^d Adult: Ed ucatzion. ITiis typ( of adult 
education primarily focuses on problems that require some form of 
learning, in order for the problems addressed to be solved. This 
approach starts with the real and pressing problem and asks: 
"What is it in the solving of this problem to which the education 
of adults can contribute through the learning of knowledge, 
attitudes, or skills?" Then the question is asked: '^>fhich 
adults need to be and can be involved in educational experiences 
which can lead or contribute to the solution of the problem 
addressed?"^ L^«g-> an industrial manufacturer in switching 
over to metrics might design and implement an adult education 
program to achieve this objective^ . 



It is with Type I learning (that is, content-centered) that v/e are 
mainly concerned in planning curricula for adults. Traditionally, those 
activities have been developed in secondary and post-secondary Institutions, 
with little attention to the needs of adults. Recently, however, there has 
been a more pronounced trend toward creating' specifically adult curricula and 
materials, notably in adult basic education and intraining activities in 
the military services and industry. The advantage of this approach is that 
it generates an organized, competency-based series of objectives and activities 
that are clear to both teacher and learner and that can be measured. This 
content-centered approach is the one that dominates curriculum planning today, 
whereas the learner-centered and problem-centered approaches seem to charac- 
terize program planning. In fact, the latter two should also be important 
factors in curriculum planning, in my opinion. If we fail to take into 
account the needs of adults, we will ignore their life experiences and, 
consciously or unconsciously, mold them in the image of a younger population 
with distinctly different needs, interests, and life-styles. Thi-^ tendency 
has^ in the past, seriously hampered the creation of resources specially 
designed for adult students. A further problem is that even where a curriculum 
is devised, the marginality of adult education has made it extremely difficulr, , 
because of the expense involved, for individuals designing it to reproduce 
and distribute it widely. 
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In the world of publishing, there has been a reluctance to make 
coramitments to publish curriculum guides and materials in this area. It 
is, after all, difficult to reach decisions affecting such a diverse clientel 
with so many different needs. However, there are some exceptions, e.g., 
renewed interest in the potential market for guides and materials relating' to 
adult basic education and renewed interest in the area of technical education 
as exemplified by such publishers as Follet, Steck-Vaughn, Hou -d Sams, and 
American Tech. 

reason for these trends in the development of curricula for 
adult learners has been the passage of legislation in certain states to 
make participation by adults in some type of course a prerequisite for 
re-licensing and re-certification. Such mandatory education is raising 
important issues among adult educators. It was, in fact, the theme of the 
axmiial conference of the Northwest Adult Education Association; and recently 
in Chicago, the University of Illinois conducted a major conference 
entitled '"Mandatory Continuing Education: Prospects and Dilemmas for 
Professionals." Of course, for organizations, agencies, and publishers, this 
emphasis on mandatory adult education suggests a potential mass market for 
curriculum guides and other resources. 
The Program Planning Process ' 

According to Houle , "the planning or analysis of an education acLiviiy 
may be undertaken by an educator, a le^irner, an independent analyst > >r 
some combination of the three. The complexity of program planning is 
illustrated by Houle 's model, which shows the various decision points in the 
design of an educational activity. Houle has emphasized that these are 
interacting elements, not a logical sequence of steps. 
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1. A Possible educational activity is identified 
2. A decision is made to proceed 
3. Objortivcs arc hlLMitlficd and rt^fined 



4* A suitable format is designed 



Leaders 
Methods 
Schedule 
Sequence 

Social reinforcement 
Individualization 
Roles and relationships 
Criteria of evaluation 
Clarity of design 



<a. Guidance 



5. 



\ b« Life style 
The format is fitted into larger patterns of life < * 

^ c. Finance 

. Interpretation 



6. The plan is put into effect 



7. The results are measured and appraised 



Figure 1. Decision points and components 
of an adult educational framework^ 



Our focus in this session is on Aa ~ resources and sources in curriculum 
development , 



Reso urces for Curriculum Development 

The use" of resources for curriculum development should help in 
alleviating some of the problems posed by lack of direct participation by 
adult learners in the design of Type I (content-centered) learning activities. 
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Such resources are defined broadly by Houle as 

any object, person, or other aspect of the environment which 
can be used for support or help .... Resources may be categorized 
in any number of ways as materials , instruments, media, facilities, 
and so on. 8 

One way in which human resources can alleviate the problems posed by lack 
of direct participation by learners is through the use of advisory groups. 
An example would be one consisting of representatives of both labor and 
management in a specific occupation. This appr^^ch has constituted an 
essential step^ in the planning of nev curricula for adults in technical and 
vocational education in the two-year colleges in this country. Such advisor 
bodies provide input that enables an institution both to assess the 
specific needs of adults and industry in a specific community, and to design 
programs that would interface between the potential available pool of 
workers and the job needs of industry and government. One example of such 
a need emerges from my home city of Ironwood, Michigan. Almost overnight 
in the sixties, with the closing of the mines, this communi'.y became a 
depressed area. It has since recovered, to some degree, by establishing; it- 
self as a winter recreation area for the Midwest. The developing of many 
major ski hills, resorts, restaurants, and stores required a large staff 
knowledgeable in the operation of these facilities. Soon, a program focus in 
i)n ski hill mana^;ement was set up by the local two-year coliej-io, wLtti Liu.- 
help of an advisory group, to meet the occupational needs of this >;eo^raphic 
area. Similarly, the Federal Ck)vernment has recognized Che value, of 
advisory groups in the design of curriculum to meet the specific employment 
needs in a particular community by training so-called disauvantaged adults 
through CETA programs • 
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Other advisory bodies that serve a very useful function in the 
development of curricula are those created by professional organi/.at ions , 
e.g., in the health sciences, the nurses associations which have developed 
curricula for the re-training of personnel through in-service education. 
Conunissions also play important roles not only in giving advice about proposed 
curricula, but in actively creating and implementing them. An example Is 
the Illinois Fire Protection Personnel Standards Commission, which bears 
that responsibility within municipalities and districts. 

Moving to material resources, I would like to categorize them as 
(1) books that describe available curricula or contain directories and 
bibliographies which list both human and material resources; instructional 
materials, and media; and (2) data bases which are rich in sources for 
curriculum development. 

Some useful books that you might want to explore are the 
following: 

A National Annotated Bibliography of Curriculum Materials in 

Vocational and Career Education . Springfield, XL: Division of 

Vocational and Technical Education, 1974. 
Jindra Kulich, Adult Education in Continental Europe; An 

Annotated Bibliography of English Language Materials, 1945-1969 

ERIC document number ED '057 321- 
Jindra Kulich. Adult Education in' Continental Europe: An 

Annotated Bibliography of English Language Materials, 1970-1974 . 

Toronto: International Council of Adult Education, 1975. 
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Jolm Ohiiger and David Gueulctte. Media and Adult Learning: A 

Bibliography with Abstracts, Annotations, and Quotations. New 

York: Garland Publishing Co,, 1975, 
Stanley M, €rabowski and Ann C. Glenn, Directory of Resources in 

Adul t Kduca t Ion . DelOilb, Illinois: ERIC Ciearingliouse in Career 

Education, 1974, 

Marilyn Schreiber . Directory of Vocational Information Resources 
in the United States , DaKalb , Illinois: ERIC Clearinghouse in 
Career Education, 1975. 

With reference to data bases, I will, as I mentioned earlier, be 
discussing ERIC in some detail. Other data bases which you should be 
familiar with are reported in the Survey of ERIC Data Base Search Services , 
In this document, you will find listed a number of data bases that would 
assist you in specific areas of curriculum development, like the AIM/ARM 
file and the National Technical Information Service file. Incidentally, 
the educational materials contained in both files have been placed in 
the ERIC system and can be obtained through an ERIC search. For those of 
you interested in health science education, there are both MEDLARS and 
MEDLINE. And, of course, we have DATRIX II,' which is a computerized service 
available from University Microfilms, On the international scene, UNESCO 
has developed a data base. 
Sources for Curriculum Development 

Through searches of the data base resources, we gain access to the 
names of individuals, institutions, agencies, and other organizations which 
are creating curriculum material.^ , I am sure that all of you are acquainted 
with the excellent woik being done at the Center for Vocational Education 
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at Ohio State University • Another means by which you could locate .-jources 
is throu^'h the National Network for Curriculum Co-ordination in Vocational 
and Technical Education. This netv/ork has been set up for the national 
sharing of curriculum materials. Other important sources of information 
arc found in professional associations such as the American Vocational 
Association, the Adult Eklucation Association of the U.S.A., the NacLonai 
University Extension Association, and the American Sociecy for Traininj^^ 
and Development. A particular benefit that ASTD provides to its member- 
ship is a manual assist people in the design of a learning activity. 
Another 'source is found in the professional journals which, in education^ 
are reported in two resource systems — the Educational index and the 
Current Index to Journals in Education . The latter forms part of the 
ERIC data base. 

':<IC 

To conclude my remarks,- I would like to explain how you could 
utiii?:e the ERIC CloaringhouL-e in Career Education (ERIC/CICEK First, let 
me give you a little background. It is one of a nationwide network of 
sixteen Clearinghouses which focus on different areas in the broad field of 
education. As a part of this network, ERIC/CICE can place at your disposal a 
vast array of knowledges ^ihat represents the accumulated wisdom and experience 
of others who have faced problems similar to yours ^ The data base, as it is 
called, consists of 250,000 documents which I will describe later. Tlie 
task of ERIC/CICE is to 'Evaluate, abstract, and index documents that relate 
to topics in technical-vocational education, as well as in career education 
and adult and vontinuing education. The abstracts, or summaries, of the documents 
permit you to judge, quickly and easily, whether a given document would be 
useful to you. rj ^ 
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Let us now proceed to examine what is involved in an VA<1C search. 
Here, I propose to discuss the more sophisticated computer search, not 
the manual one, and to use examples from the general field of adult 
education. I am sure that you could easily transform these into examples 
from adult vocational education. Incidentally, the search procedure is 
not a formidable one, especially if it is thought of as a series of steps. 
1 . Define the Subject 

The subject that is to be the focus of an ERIC search must be defined 
as precisely as possible, if the search is|?to be truly productive. The 
first step, "Define the Subject," is useful where a person is interested in a 
broad subject like "adult learning," but is somewhat vague (perhaps because 
of insufficient knowledge) about the specific information he seeks* (On 
the other hand, the person who knows exactly what he wants from ERIC/CICE 
can move directly to Step 2, "Identify the Factors.") 

(a) Think about the subject. Ponder its nature and scope, the 
important concepts involved, its relation to other subjects or fields, etc. 
Try to formulate questions or statements (including hy^'Otheses) you wish 

to pursue. Write down all the ideas you can think of, even if, at this 
preliminary stage, they seem very broad, tentative, overlapping, or even 
clumsy • 

(b) Talk about the subject and your statements or questions with 
colleagues, friends, university protessors, librarians, etc., especially 
persons who have an interest in or a knowledge of the subject. Such 
conversations will often help you to clarify your thinking, give you new 
insights, or suggest new avenues of inquiry. The staff of ERIC/CICE are 
always more than willing to help you. 
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(o.) At this stage, you should refine your questions or slat.cmenLs t 
make them as precise as possible; they should state exactly what you want t 
know. Be alert to vague language, ambiguities, or evant ideas that 

may have crept in. Addressing yourself to such querulous as these might 
assist you: 

In which area of adult education am I interested? 
What information is already known and/or available? 

Should I set a time limit on the information sought, i.e., last year 

the previous seven years? 
How will the resulting information be applied, in administrative 

decision-making, in the classroom, for my own professional 

growth? 

2 . Identify the Factors 

Analyze the subject, that is, break it down into its major concepts, 
or factors. For example, if you were pursuing the application of the mass 
media to adult basic education, the obvious factors are 'Wss media** and 
"adult basic education.*' 

3. Consult the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 

Once you have decided upon your factors, you are ready to use the .. 
resources of ERIC. The first step is to consult the Thesaurus of URIC 
Descriptors , which is your guide to the system. It consists of more than 
6,000 descriptors, or subject headings, used to index all documents in all 
sixteen ERIC Clearinghouses, not only in ERIC/CICE. lliis ERIC "languay»e*' 
is not static; rather, descriptors are added to take care of new concepts 
as they emerge from new documents entering the system. All documents are 
assigned several descriptors, beginning with major (starred) ones wliich 
reveal the concepts receiving special emphasis in the documents. The aim 
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or this prococluro is to index each one as specif iraJLy as possi!)le, so LhaL 
it can be easily retrieved. 

In consulting the Thesaurus , you siiould match the factors (and any 
"hidden'* components) relating to your subject with the ERIC descriptors that 
seem most relevant; some will be more helpful to you than others- This 
process is sometimes referred to as ''translating" your subject into ERIC 
language. The purpose is to help you select descriptors that will lead 
you quickly and efficiently to the information you require. To return to 
the factors "mass media" and "adult basic education," it is possible to 
break "mass media" down into "television," "radio," "newspapers," and 
"magazines." These are, in fact, ERIC descriptors. In "adult basic: 
education," certain "hidden" components are present: "adult literacy," 
"illiterate adults," and so-called "disadvantaged groups," for whom adult 
basic education programs are designed. These, too, are ERIC descriptors - 

It is suggested that you analyze your own subject in the same way by 
writing down all the factors that you can think of, and then the relevant 
descriptors. Now, the way the system works is that the descriptors *yau have 
chosen appear as subject headings in the two major ERIC resources known as 
REE and CUE. RIE stands for Resources in Education (formerly I^.».SiMrt:h in 
Kdural ion) and CUE for Curr ent Lndc^x to :lini nij^I s o_f I'khica L n>n . 'i'oj'.e I lie r , 
thi-v jirovUK* arce.ss lo more than 250,000 tloeumeiiLs in Llic I n la I nrLwork ol 
KKiC Clearin^'.houses. Both RLE and CiJE are published monthly with cuinai.i L i vt- 
indexes . 

The value of RIE can be seen in the fact that approximately 90 percent 
of the collection consists of 200-word abstracts of "fugitive," or anpubiished 
documents in many categories: bibliographies, accounts of new proj^rams, 
conference papers, curriculum ).',uides, and m;iny reports on researrh and 
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evaLucicion in education. There is also a limited number of copyrightecl 
books. Each document is indexed under an ED number and also by subject, 
author, and institution. "Identifiers" are used to index concepts, names of 
persons and places, etc., for which no appropriate descriptor exists. Ihn 
entire text of almost every document is available on microfiche in many 
libraries, as well as in the Clearinghouses. Paper copies and microfiches of 
ERIC documents may be purchased from ERIC Document. Reproduction Service, 
P. 0. Box 190, Arlington, Virginia, 22210. 

CUE consists of the titles of articles appearing in more than 750 
education journals processed by the various Clearinghouses. Where a title 
does not sufficiently reveal the content of an article, a fifty-word 
annotation is supplied. As adult vocational educators, you will be 
interested to know that ERIC/CICE monitors such publications as Adult Education , 
Adult Leadership , Journal of Business Education , Journal of Continuing Education 
in Nursing , Journal of Extension , Journal of Home Economic s, Man/Soriety/ 
Technology, and Training and Development Journal . Each art ic'u ' CUE Is 
assigned an EJ number. Descriptors and identifiers are used u:' in RIE. No 
microfiche or paper copy is available. 
4. Conduct an ERIC Computer Search 

The model for a computer search (Figure 1) showii rh.j:: ..nee the 
relevant descriptors have been selected^ the user can e., . ioy an on-line or 
an off-line system. 



*Only those doctoral dissertations wiiich do not appear In Dissertatio: > 
Abs tract s Int e rnat ional ^re comvidered for inclusion in KRIC/CICE. Master's 
theses wnich make significant contributions are also considered. 
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Fif^ure 1 
MANUAL SEARCH PROCEDURE 
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Often, only one is available. The unique feature of an on-line system is 
that the user ^ives input to the computer in the form of descriptors 
and receives immediate feedbac^k — a process that Tiedeinan has called 
"reciprocal interaction," or "mediation," between man'"^and machine.^ If the 
computer reports a large amount of :4\..:ilai)le material, the subject beiiiK 
searched may be too broad, and the i.vor ..'i'.ll normally respond by nukin?; 
the necessary adjustments. Conversely, if insufficient material exists, 
the subject may be too narrowly defined, or perhaps there is a paucity of 
research in that area. Another way that the computer interacts with the 
user is by presenting completely new aspects of a subject or suggesting new 
lines of inquiry. Thus, an impersonal resource works in a personal way 
with a receptive user. Once the computer has printed out the abstracts, the 
user selects the relevant ones and decides, from reading them, whether 
the original documents would be helpful. Where the user cannot decide from 
the abstracts, he/she obtains either the microfiches or the paper copies of 
the original documents and, if desired, the journal articles from the library 

The user of an off-line system experiences a different relationship 
with the computer, by virtue of a different approach to it. In an ofi-line 
system, the computer receives requests from a number of users at one time. 
These requests are combined in a "batch'' search. The computer responds 
by printing out all the available abstracts relating to the descriptor 
input. Thus, no "personal" relationship exists between man and machine. 
After the individual users receive the abstracts, they proceed in the same 
manner as the user of an />n-line system. 

'We shall now break into our small-group workshops for the purpose 
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of (lovcl.opinj\ and implementing an industrial proj-^ram for a small comJiiunlLy. 
To astiist you with the resources needed for this task, 1 have: conducted five 
compreiionsive ERIC searches in your specific areas of interest, that ib, 
business and distributive education, health occupations education, home 
economics education, trade and industrial education, and vocational 
agriculture. You will find, in your respective meeting rooms, six copies 
of the search that relates to your area. Thank you for your attention. 
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Evaluating Adult Supplementat^y Programs 
,j James A. Farmer 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Most forms of adult education seem to be flourishing not only in 
this country but also in other parts of the world. Existing programs 'are 
being expanded; innovative programs are being developed and implemented. 
Unfortunately, developing and implementing manageable, feasible, and 
"situation specific" ways to evaluate such programs have been largely 
neglected , 

Shortly after I accepted the invitation to speak to you about 
evaluating adult education programs, a member of the conference's Planning 
Committee, Irene Beavers, thoughtfully sent a list of questions on 
evaluation that was developed in consultation with several persons 
likely to attend this conference. That list of questions was accompanied 
by a copy of 10 "Course Evaluation" forms, currently being used to 
evaluate Adult Supplementary Programs in tHis vicinity. Hopefully, my ' 
focusing on the questions that were sent to me and on issues identified 
by my review of the course evaluation forms will increase the likelihood 
that my remarks will be of immediate and practical value to you in 
evaluating adult education programs, including Adult Supplementary Programs. 

Focus of this Paper 
In this paper, attention is focused on the following questions: 
1. Is it a good idea to have one approach for evaluating all types of 
adult education programs? 
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2, What are the typical blocks to evaluating adult education programs 
and how can they Le overcome? 

3, How are adult education programs typically evaluated and how adequate 
are such evaluations? 

A. How can adult education programs be more adequately evaluated? 

^' ^ Idea to Have One Apprnprh f or Evaluating All TvPes of 

Adult Education Programs ? 

It would be very tidy and convenient if a single approacii or a stan- 
dardized form could hi developed, once and for all and then used to evaluate 
all types of adult education programs. Such an approach would be possible 
but, in most instances, relatively invalid. There are several types of 
adult education programs, each requiring quite different approaches to 
evaluation. It has been found helpful not only in conceptualizing and 
implementing education for adults but also for evaluating it, to distinguish 
between the following types of adult education: 

1- Type I — Content Cen tered Adult Education . This type of adult 
education is provided primarily to teach knowledge, attitudes, or 
skills. This educational process starts with what is to be taught 
and who is to teach it. Then, learners are sought who are willing 
wo learn that type of inf ormatiQn_/_^ 

2- Type II — Learner Centered Adult Education . In this type of 
adult education, attention is paid primarily to assisting adulus 

. in learning what is they wish to learn, usually with the teacher 
acting as a facilitator who helps an a co-investigator or as one 
who makes possible self-directed learning. The 'learner typically 
seeks to learn particular knowledge., attitudes, or skills which 
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will help in solving problems important to himself and, hopefully, 
in solving similar problems on his own. 

3- Type III ~ Problem Centered Adult Education . This type of adult 
education primarily focuses on problems that require some form of 
learning in order for the problems addressed to be solved. This 
approach starts with a real and pressing problem and asks: "What 
is it in the solving of this problem to which the education of 
adults can contribute through the learning of knowledge, attitudes, 
or skills?" Then the question is asked: "WTiich adults need to be 
and can be involved in educational experiences which can lead 
or contribute to the solution of the problem addressed?" (Farmer, 
1974, p. 43). _ 

It seems possible for most adult education programs, including 
Adult Supplementary Programs (which are in-service education for persons 
who are already on the job) to be anjr of the three types described 
above. Obviously, it would be inappropriate to evaluate one type of 
adult education as if it were one of the other types. For example, 
evidence of learner-satisfaction mny be ct primary concern in evaluating 
Learner Centered Adult Education (W^a II) but usually is of far less 
concern in evaluating Content Centered Adult Education (Type I) (in 
which evidence that the appropriate content has been acquired may well 
be of primary concern) or in evaluating Problem Centered Adult Education 
(Type III) (in which evidence of the learners having learned how to 
solve important on-job problems and the consequences of their having 
done so may well be of primary concern) . 
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Stated somewhat dlf ferently , some forms of education are j^enerally ' 
viewed as being primarily of intrinsic value (''having value in themselves 

for their own sake, and not as a means only" (Runes, 1942, p. 148). Other 
forms of education are provided basically because they are thought to 
be of instrumental value ("having value due to the useful consequences 
-^hcch they" produce, 'a"vaTi^^ a contriburr7n" tl^n^^^ 

1942, p. 330). It is my impression that Adult Supplementary Programs are 
usually provided because they are thought to be of instrumental value. 
The instrumental value of such programs can be assumed to have been 
established to the extent that they produce useful consequences in the. 
real *7crld. In those instances when a program, that is assumed to be of 
instrumental value,- has been developed and implemented but no evaluative 
evidence concerning what the learners do with what they learn and 
consequenciis of their having done so, the program can be considered to be 
"truncated" (Farmer and Knox, 1976). 

From reviewing the 10 Course Evaluation forms that were sent to 
me, it would seem that all of the forms could be strengthened by more 
explicit attention being given to identifying what the learners intend 
to do with what they have learned and what they think will be the on-job 
consequences of their doing so. Periodic, on-sight follow-up observations 
and interviews to determine what actually was done with what ^as learned 
in Adult Supplementary Programs would seem equally desirable. 

In gathering evaluative data concerning instrumental adult education 
programs, the use of what Dexter (1970) has described as "elite and 
specialized interviewing" has been found to be useful. Qualitative 
analysis of resulting evaluative data can be accomplished through "content 
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analysis" (Merton, 1968). "Disc rii'inant analysis" (Tatsuoka, 1970) has been 
found aprticularly useful in quantitative analysis of resulting evaluative 
data. 

2- What are Typical Blocks to Evaluating Adult Education Programs and 
How Can They Be Overcome? 

Both in the United States (Caro, 1970) and elsewhere (Coombs, 1973) 
the major focua of adult education prograLwS has been on action, with 
little or no attention being paid to evaluation. Based on surveys of 
administrators of adult education prv)grams in the mid-western United 
States, inadequate attention has been given to the evaluation of their, 
programs for the following reasons: 

1. Insufficient pressure for program accountability. 

2. Inadequate understanding of program evaluationand of ways to 
conduct validly and feasibly. 

3. Reluctance to use money, time and/or other resources on program 
evaluation. , 

4. Unwillingness to require or even ask that clients take the 
necessary time to provide evaluative feedback. 

5. Reluctance to learn evaluative results. 

6. Feeling that determining the worth of a program can be done 
adequately merely on a subjective and impresfiionistic basis. 
(Green, 1974; Pennington, 1974.) 

These and other blocks may continue to prevent many administrators 
from engaging in evaluation or from having their programs systematically 
evaluated. Sooner or later, however, they may decide, voluntarily or from 
necessity, to evaluate their programs or have them evaluated for one or 
more of the following reasons: 

Bi . . ■ . 
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!• Pressures for accountability may increase 

2. They may become curious to know the co sequences of the"' r 
programs, based on something more than subjective and impressionistic 
evidence 

3. Their understanding of what is involved in the administration 

Pf -adult..education programs.-_may- develop--to--the -point that they feel - 

they can no longer do without evaluative feedback 

4. They may wish to provide evaluative feedback to learners who 
pay all or part of the costs of a program, or 

5. They may become knowledgeable about ways of validly and system- 
atically evaluating their programs and/or identifying persons who 
are capable of doing so. 

For these and other reasons, administrators may overcome blocks to 
greater involvement in program evaluation and decide to deploy the 
necessary resources, request the cooperation of persons involved in 
and knowledgeable about their programs, and otherwise increase the 
effectiveness of program evaluation. 

3- How Are Adult Education Programs Typically Evaluated and How Adequate 
Are Such Evaluations? 

According to Peters (1975, p. 317) and Williams (1974, p. 137), evalua- 
tions of educational programs for adults that have been conducted have 
tended to rely heavily on the following types of indicators of, success: 

1. Number of "graduates*' 

2. Number of students placed in jobs 

3. Number of participants 

4. (Occasionally), the gain in achievemeit scores made by adult learners 

5. Degree of participation 
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6. Level of involveuient 

7. Gradual or rapid expansion of a project to reach more of an 
intended population 

8. Number of instructors trained since the beginning of a project 

9. The rate of learners' dropping-out of classes 

10. The d'egree to which the objectives set out by a program have 
been achieved. 

To be sure, from some role perspective(s) (i.e., as viewed by the 
funders, program administrators, or teaching) positive findings regarding 
these indicators, individually or in combination, can be taken to 
suggest that progress has been made, in implementing an educational 
program for adults and that that implementation has seemingly had some 
effect on the learners. An educational program for adults can achieve 
all of the above, however, and still not have had a positive impact on 
the learners and their ability to perform more adequately on the job. 

4- How Can Adult Education Programs Be More Adequately Evaluated? 

Adult Education programs, including Adult Supplementary Programs, 
can in my estimation, be more adequately evaluated by: 

1. Avoiding false assumptions about the evaluation of adult education 
programs 

2. Using a decision-making approach in which aspects of the program 
to receive the most extensive consideration are identified through 
mixed-scanning 

3. By following the "Twenty Rules of Thumb for Conducting an ' 
Evaluation" (copy attached). 
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1. Avoiding False Assumptions 

When the decision is made, either under external mandate or voluntarily, 
to evaluate an educational program for adults, care needs to be taken 
to identify and avoid what, for this type of evaluation, can be considered 
false assumptions: 

1;. That more is necessarily better 

2. That the use of evaluative tools such as testing, participation, 
and interviewing, in and of itself, constitutes valid program 
evaluation . 

.3. That evidence that an instrumental program has achieved relatively 
narrow objectives necessarily establishes its worth as an instrumental 
program 

4. That no types of causal relationships can be established between 
what participants learn in educational programs, how they apply 
that knowledge in social problem-solving, and the consequences of 
that application . 

5. That a valid evaluation of an instrumental program for adults 
can be accomplished by focusing merely on components of the program, 
without regard to the program as a whole or the ways that it 
interrelates with its ewironment. (Farmer, 1975, pp. 25-26) 
Building program evaluationon such false assumptions is likely 

to distort significantly the evaluative findings. Using distorted feedback 
may well harm the programs chat are evaluated. 

> . 2. Using a Decision-Making Approach 

In attempting to avoid the false assumptions listed above, it is 
possible to increase the number of evaluative questions to be asked 
almost endlessly. After having become overwhelmed. by evaluative questions, 
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one group of evaluators observed: 

The question-generating approach got wholly out of hand. 
Questions multiplied like the proverbial rabbits while the members 
of the task force looked on with Malthusian foreboding. Also, 
the question-generating process, in which we found ourselves 
ensnarled, seemed more circular than linear in direction. First, 
ve engaged in fission and smashed big questions into numerous 
subquestions. Next, reacting in dismay to what we had wrought, we 
fused subquestions into major questions which closely resembled 
thel:r~for"^biears"^of~two"~generati"^^^^^ lrf"~not ; be denied — 

that futile tasks can be instructive, but it is our duty to urge 
others to seek a different conveyancy rather than mounting Qur 
treadmill. 

In a recently published monograph on Program Evaluation (tc : and 

Papagiannis, 1975), the author of this paper has concluded: 

Whatever conveyance is used, it nv ^ to learn to prograin 
evaluations that are manageable, feasibl;,., and situation specific; 
that portray the wholeness of programs and J-'S relationship 
between them fan their environments; and ti v provide a def e 
basis for deciding exactly what is needed. 

No prefabricated approach, no evaluai:i/e model or design, or 
any set. of general evaluative questions can rrtvide the type of 
evaluations that have all the above characteristics- Rather, a 
"decision-making" approach is called for. In this approach, 
persons associated with the program, along with one or more 
external evaluators collaborate in planning and conduct a specific 
evaluation '^.ffort that takes into account each of the foregoing 
conditions. 

Looking at only a few isolated components of a program is 
an invalid approach to evaluaciDn. Yet under most circumstances, 
evaluating a whole program in great depth is not feasible. Cne 
effective tool in the decision--maUing process mi^^ht be what 
Amitai Etzioni calls "mixed scanniag'\ vhich entails scanning 
a program and its environment much as an infantry scout scans a 
battlefield under fir.-. The scjut rapidly views his strategic 
position, identifie potential danger or opportunity spots, and 
gives them close sc: {tiny. He doe3 not have time to gathe.v all 
the facts, nor can ) look at c.^^ly what is in front of him. His 
task is to scan, assign priorities, and select those areas that need 
careful scrutiny. Fud.iure to do this may well result in missed 
opportunity or a costly mistake. 

The following components will typically need to be scanned: 

1. Need for the program 

2. Philosophical considerations 
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3. 



Values 



4. Assumption, underlying or otherwise related to the program 

5. Thr iegree of the program's development, in general and in 
loc^i situations 

6. The context or environment in which the program f^-nctions 

7... Alternative ways that the program has been and is being implemented 

8. Consequences of the program 

9. Explanations of consequences — the extent to which those 



consequences have been attributed to the program 



The effectiveness of a program is judged not only by each 
of these components, but also and perhaps more importantly, by 
the relationship between them. 

If little or nothing is known about the results of the 
program, major attention might well focus on results. If, however, 
there i:-? ample evidence of the nature and ^extent nf. the results 
and reason to think that some of its components are functioning 
unsatisfactorily, then major attention might better focus on the 
educational process, on the program inputs from learners, teachers, 
and administrators, and on the program's context. 

In this decision-making process, care needs to be taken not 
to identify as critical so many aspects that eva: .lative effort 
becomes swamped with too many details. At the same time, the 
evaluator will want to examine the aspects selected from the 
point of view of the program as a whole — how they fit into and 
affect the program, and how much they contribute* to x:he overall 
worth of the program. (Famer, 1975b, pp. 29-31) 

3. Twenty Rules' of Thumb 

I have found the "Twenty Rules of Thumb for Conducting an ^ valuation", 
(copy attached), developed by Arden D. Grotelueschen, Dennis Cooler, 
and Alan B. Knox, to contain sound, practical advice, compatible with 
the perspective and suggestions contained elsewhere in this paper. 
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Conclusion 

This paper has focueed on ways to conceptualize and implement 
adult education program in general, with particular attention being given 
to the evaluation of Adult Supplementary Programs, It was suggested that 
different types of adult education programs require somewhat different 
forms of evaluation. Typical blocks of evaluating adult education programs 
and ways that they have: been overcome were identified. The paper concluded 
with several suggestions for strengthening the evaluation of adult 
education programs, including (a) avoiding false assumptions; (b; using 
£i decision-making approach; and (c) following the ''Twenty Rules of Thumb", 
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APPENDIX B 

TWENIT RULES OF THUMB FOR CONDUCTING AN EVALUATION*^ 
The procedures used in actually conducting an evaluation are 
determined in part by what questions are being addressed by the evaluation, 
the techniques selected for collecting data, and the audiences to whom 
the data, will be reported . Most evaluations are unique to the situation 
being evaluated. There are, however, some general rules of thumb which 
might be attended to ir successfully conducting any evaluation. 

1. Someone needs to be responsible for conducting the evaluation. 
Too often, all the details involved in conducting an evaluation are 
allowed to fall through the cracks because no one has been designated 

to worry about details. Most evaluation plans are not automatically 
implemented without someone taking charge. 

2. Make sure everyone is informed about what is going on in an 
evaluation activity. Evaluation ought riot be a mysterious, cloak and 
dagger operation. Go over evaluation plans, including data processing 
plans, with all relevant program personnel, so there are no surprises with 
respect to what is ^^oin^> to happen in the evaluation. 

3. Insofar as possible, be redundant in data gathering on the 
concerns that are important to the evaluation. Seek to ask about a 
program (or its aspects) in several different ways. Insight and understandi 
often come with repeated encounter. 

4. Give careful directions for all data gathering instruments. Make 
sure t:he person from whom you are requesting information understands what 
you are asking for. 

"""Distributed to participants of the National Leadership Training Workshop 
in Adult Basic Educat ion Program Evaluation. This Project is funded by 
the Division of Adult Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
USOE. 
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5. Be\?^^re of the pressures and constraints on the program being 
evaluated. If people are being harrassed on a day you are asking them 
for information, be prepared to come back another time. Do not intrude 
into the program. 

6. Do not promise things on which you cannot deliver. This is especially 
true with respect to time, promises of anonymity, keeping of confidences, 

etc. 

7. Be aware that you are investigating aspects that are of personal 
and professional importance to the people working in a program. Do not 
dismiss a person's work out of hand, without giving it careful attention. 

8. Insofar as possible, be unobtrusive. 

9. Early on, establish ground rules about who will have access to 
evaluation results, and when. 

10. Collect only those data for which you have some rationale. Try 
to avoid a shotgun approach to data gathering. 

11. Keep your eyes open for the unexpected or unintended. Do not 
let an evaluation plan act as a blinder. 

12. In most cases, evaluators ought not to assume the role of 
decision maker. Evaluators might spell out options, but ought not 

to allow themselves to make decisions for the program administrator or' 
teacher. 

13. Be open and responsive to client needs and interests. Remember 
that client interests may shift as the evaluation progresses. 

14. Be positive. Being an evaluator does not mean you look only 
for the negative. Assume a project is basically good, and that evaluation 
is an attempt to make it better. 
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15. Provide feedback as appropriate. Be flexible, but not premati re, 
in- sharing evaluative data, 

16, Before you ask questions , make sure you understand what some of 
the consequence might be of asking those questions. Make sure you are 
willing to deal with those consequences, 

17, Be business-like. Show people you know what you are doing, without 
being apologetic or pompous, 

18, Be able to tolerate ambiguity. You may not always get answers 
to the questions you ask. 

19, If possible, get someone to react to your evaluation plans 
before implementing the plans. But know whea to stop asking for advice. 

20, Give a personal thanks to those who participated in the 
evaluation, insofar as possible. People have given up some part of their 
time to assist in the evaluation. 
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abstract 
Supportive Services 

- . oEORGE LaWREY • 

lavA Department of Public Instruction 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES, IOWA DEP./.TMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Note: A presentation of resource information available from agencies 
(similar informatoon is also available in other states) was presented by 
Mr. Lawrey. 

.This is information needed for planning of programs. The whole 
planning program is really an evaluation cycle. There are two items needed 
in every program planning project. These are: 

1. Needs of the people, and 

2. Available resources at the disposal of the planner. 

These two items must be taken Into consideration and blended for the delivery 
of a service system. When doing planning you must also consider the 
constraints to your system. Constraints might exist as local, state, or 
federal policies. 

After considering the constraints on the system, you are back 
to the alternatives for melting needs with resources available. From this 
point you can begin to develop objectives. You should proeeed from objectives 
to formation of instructional plans, to evaluation and then back to the 
beginning step of looking at needs and resources. 

Some things to consider when looking at people's needs are: 

the manpower component; labor supply and demand 

population needs; age levels, sex, educationaUevels of people 

minority groups and special needs, veterans, and handicapped 

social adjustment; prisoners, mental patients, dropouts, unemployed, 

and underutilized 

rural and urban areas 

migration trends 
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Things to consider when looking at resources: 
staff; what is available in public and private institutions 
what supportive staff is available (teacher aids) 
what administrative and supervising personnel is there 
what physical set up is available 
what time is available (staff and volunteers) 
staff development; how much in-service is needed 
advisory coimnittee; should you have people from the community 
There are some resources available in the form of data collections. 

One is Career Education Needs Information System. Information is collected 

on four components: 

1- Labor demand 

2. Labor supply 

3. Student interest 
4# Student outcome 

The labor demand tells where people are being prepared to work and 

what formal training tliey are getting. This collection includes information 

on 300 occupations. The labor supply is collected from the employers 

viewpoint. These components give a profile for education planners. The 

labor supply reflects where people are being prepared to work, now. The 

student interest is from 11th and 12th graders and gives their primary 

occupation choices. The student outcomes gives a three year follow-up 

for those who have terminated from an occupation program. It gives the number 

employed in the field, out of the field, and also the number unemployed. 

This type of information would provide a guide for planners in 
the occupational area. Iowa has a priority list put out for each year. 
This would also be a guide as to which training areas are in the biggest 
demand. A priority program ranking is published for all areas of Iowa 
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and gives manpower needs in reference to replacement and expansion 
influences. It also gives the students available with this training to 
meet these needs. With these things in mind an occupational rating is 
given to each occupation. 

The Career Education Management Program gives information about 
Iowa in a planning assessment project. This is the state plan for admin- 
istration of Career Education in order to meet the needs of people and 
employment. The Job Service of Iowa has a publication on the occupational 
outlook for 1975-1980. It gives the distribution of occupations with 
the greatest needs for personnel. The Emplojrment Security Agency has 
information which provides the industrial outlook in the labor market. 
Also available to planners is a data summary on Iowa income. Iowa 
Revenue service would be able to tell the areas of low income in the 
state. The Department of Social Services could tell you who gets 
assistance payment, the blind and disabled, and the intensity and 
location of the low income. 

All these resources could aid the planners of occupational programs 
in identifying the needs of the target population. These resources 
might also give clues on how to meet these needs. 
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Iowa State Plan. for the administration of Career Education Part II, 
1976-1980 



Prioritizing Iowa's Training Needs, Department of Public Instruction 
D,0,T,/0,E, Conversion Table 

Career Education Needs Information System interface Summaries - 1975 



Occupational Outlook for Iowa, 1975-1980, Iowa Employment Security 
Commissi on 



Annual Report on State and Area Occupational Requirements for 
Vocational Education, Fiscal Year 1977, Iowa Employment Security 
Commission 



Data Summaries, Low Income Individuals in Iowa School Districts and 
Counties, Department of Public Instruction 
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lABQR PFMANT) SIfRYFY 

5.600 Employer Sample (Statehide)-59 )5 C^-^^-SlT 
Separate Survey for Each Area ^1% lUfitAU^ 
Over 300 Occupations /^esP-^se 

(Less Than Baccalaureate Degree) 
Data Resulting 

Current Employment 

Ubor Demand - 1. 2. 5 Years 

Repucement-Expansion 

Percent Change 

I 

LABOR SIJPPIY f^lfRVPY I 
Career Education \ 
CETA 

Business and Industry 

I 

Private Schools ! 

! 

Data Resulting 

Occupational Program Enrollments j 

Occupational Program Completions i 

I- 

! 

) 
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STUDENT !NTFRFc;T ^IIRVFY 
7% Sample. 11th, 12th Graders 
Survey in Each Merged Area 

All Public. Most Private School Districts Included 
Data Resulting 

Number of Students Indicating Primary Occupational Choice 
Future Plans 

Four Year College 

Two Year College 

Full-Time Employment 

Private Trade/Technical School 

STUDENT mcmf^ 
(Three-Year Follow-Up Survey) 
Terminees from Occupational Programs 

All Area School Students, 1/2 Secondary Students fr. 1970-71 
Data Resulting 

In Field Trained 

In Related Field 

In Unrelated Field 

In State 

Out of State 

Average Working Wage / 
Attitude Toward Training 
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COMPONENT mx. POINTS 



I. Manpower Needs 

II. Available of Students 

A. Student Interest 

B. Student Need 

III. Program Effectiveness 

A. Attrition 

B. Placement Rate 

C. Cost/Benefit 



30 

20 
20 

10 
10 
10 



TOTAL 100 
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CAREER EDUCATION MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 

Computerized data collection and retrieval system-yielding pro- 
gram and summary information on enrollments, program costs 
and related data. 

SchooLsubmitdata at regularly scheduled intervals for budget 
approval, reimbursement, and other enrollment periods. 

Data can be extracted by individual school district, program in- 
structional level, funding source, type of program (career aware- 
ness and exploration, preparatory, supplementary, etc.) or 
statewide composites of program information. 

Data are processed, tapes prepared, and then transferred to the 
Comptroller's Office for Inclusion into the state computer sys- 
tem. Access into this system is available to staff members 
via a special request procedure. 
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Educational Implications of CETA 
, ^ Charles R. Moench 
Iowa Departt^ent of Public Instruction 



EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF CETA 
The Comprehensive Education and Training Act known as CETA is an 
important resource that adult educators should be familiar with. Most 
educators are already familiar with the former Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA) and, since the termination of this Act, CETA may be 
considered a successor to this program. Both of these acts have as a 
major purpose the provision of job training and employment opportunities 
for the economically disadvantaged and for unemployed and underemployed 
citizens. MDTA was initiated in 1962 and terminated in 1973. The MDTA 
programs were administered through the Employment Securitv Commission 
and the departments of education. The Employment Service Coranission was 
responsible for determining occupational training needs, selecting 
trainees and the payment of stipends. The state education departnencs 
provided assistance to potential sub-contractors in the development of 
training programs requested by the Employment Security Commission. 

CETA, initiated in fiscal year 1975, is a program of revenue sharing 
legislation with a major purpose of decentralizing manpower programs. 
It combines- in one comprehensive program many of the former functions of 
both OeO and MDTA. 

In summarizing the CETA Act, it is necessary to identify the major 
titles. Title I Is a comprehensive manpower services program. This includes 
outreach, assessment, counseling, classroom^training, on-the--job training, 
stipends to clientiS, and supportive services. Eighty percent of the funds 
in Title I are distributed to the prime sponsors in each state. 
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Title II is the public service employment program. This program 
provides unemployed citizens with transitional employment in jobs 
providing needed public services. The funds are released to prime sponsors 
when the unemployment rate within an area reaches 6.5% for three consecutive 
months. Employers are required to sign a contract that indicates that they 
will attempt to continue employment after the CETA reimbursement ceases. 

Title III provides for special federal responsibilities. These' 
responsibilities include a provision that the federal government make 
funds available to provide additional manpower services to special 
targeted groups. Thescgroups include youth, offenders, migrants, older 
workers, and Indians. Funds are available in Title III for research, 
training, and evaluation projects. 

Title IV provides for a job corp , Title V for the National Manpower 
Commission, and Title VI for public service employment. The latter title 
includes temporary emergency employment to September of 1976. 

CETA is administered through the Department of Labor which designates 
prime sponsors in each state. These prime sponsors are based on local 
govememnt agencies with a population base of 100,000 and the prime 
sponsor is responsible for admnnistering CETA programs with the intent 
of providing for the local planning of these programs. In Iowa we have 
six prime sponsors. These prime sponsors provide operation and planning 
staffs and are assisted by advisory committees. The prime sponsors 
attempt to determine the types and mix of programs reqaired in their area. 
Each of the prime sponsors each year develops a plan that is submitted 
to the Department of Labor for funding. Currently, we have some twenty 
million dollars in CETA funds flowing into Iowa on a state-wide basis. 
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The CETA program has at least one very direct relationship to our 
educational efforts foradults. This relationship occurs through the 
vocational education services funds. The Governor, as the State prime 
sponsor, applies for a special grant which includes funding for vocational 
education services (s ometimes referred to as 5% funds), state manpower 
services, and the staffing for state manpower services. The vocational 
education services funds are administered through the Department of 
Public Instruction. The Department develops non-financial agreements 
with the prime sponsors to determine the manner in which these funds 
will be used. 

During the current year, an amount was allocated t;o c::.'-.h of the 
six prime sponsors. This amount was allocated on a formula that included 
such factors as: 

50% was based on the past year's allocation, 

37 1/2% was based on the number of unemployed citizens in the 
area served by the prime sponsor, 

12 1/2% was based on the number of adults in families with an 
annual income below the low income level. 

Funding for the vocational education services grant to the Department 
was $805,000 for fiscal year 1975 and $750,000 for fiscal year 1976. During 
fiscal year 1975, the program was implemented rather late in the fiscal 
year and consequently, there was insufficient time to plan to expend 
all of the funds allocated. Consequently, some $450,000 has been carried 
over to fiscal year 1976. 

The Department of Public Instruction has attemp-teH to implement 
the administration of the Vocational Education Services Funds in such a 
way that these funds are coordinated to the maximum with other programs 
intended to serve similar populations.' Consequently, an effort has been 
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made in Iowa to utilize the vocational education services funds in Iowa's 
area schools. As you probably already know, Iowa's area schools are part 
of a state-wide system of post-secondary, two-year institutions under 
the overall governance of the State Board of Public Instruction. These 
Institutions implement the primary thrust for vocational education at 
the post-secondary level in Iowa and receive considerable state and 
federal vocational funds as well as much of the vocational funds allocated 
for special needs students.. In addition, each area school has an agreement 
with the vocational rehabilitation branch which provides at least one 
or more vocational rehabilitation counselors in each area school. 

The decision to implement CETA programming through the area schools 
is intended to provide better coordination and cooperation between the CETA 
efforts and the ongoing commitments of the area school which not only 
includes the full-time preparatory vocational programs but a variety of 
additional programs for adults and students with special needs. 

The vocational education services funds administered through the 
Department will be used for training purposes. The present non-financial 
agreements do not provide for utilizing these funds for allowances 
although this is permissable under the Act. Ws anticipate that each of 
the prime sponsors will use their own Title I funds for allowances 
thereby allowing the Department of Public Instruction to utilize all 
of the vocational education services funds for educational training. We 
feel these funds should be committed for training and related types of 
educational services. 

Our initial non-financial agreements with prime sponsors envision 
that we will use the vocational education services funds through a system 
of individual referrals to on-going programs in area schools with the 
exception of one prime sponsor. This prime sponsor is a consortium of 
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local governments in central Iowa that contracts with the Des Moines. 
Area Community College for the operation of a skills center; this center 
is a continuation of a former skill center operated with the assistance 
of MDTA funds. We felt a system of individual referrals would be the most 
economical procedure to use since it would require a relatively small 
staff in the state educational agency to administer and would place 
students in schools and programs that have already been reviewed 
and approved by the Department. (All area schools are approved through 
an approval procedure similar to regional accreditation approval). It 
also provides access to a very comprehensive program of services, within 
each local merged area in close geographical proximity to the citizens 
served. These services in area schools include the full-time preparatory 
vocational programs, the short-term preparatory vocational programs, 
adult programs for high school completion, the college parallel courses 
that may be required by individuals including the career-option 
programs that provide training for immediate employment, developmental 
and remedial courses and programs that may be required by individual 
students, and a variety of career exploration and assessment programs. 
In addition, the area schools can provide counseling and other needed 
student services. 

The basic cost for the aforementioned programs is the individual 
tuition charged by each area school, which for a full-time student for 
a school year is approximately $400 and much less for many of the programs 
Payments are made directly to the area school from the Department. This 
provides prime sponsors with access to a comprehensive program of 
services already reviewed and approved by the State educational agency at 
a most reasonable cost and within easy commuting distance of most citizens 
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(Of course any student may attend any of the area schools — insuring 
access to all programs regardless of where the student resides.) 

Our program also envisioned a linkage and cooperation with other 
programs such as our on^going efforts in vocational education, the greatly 
expanding efforts for special needs students funded with special needs 
vocational funds, vocational rehabilitation services offered through our 
agency and the individual area schools, the adult prograns administered 
by area schools and funded to some extent with reimbursement funds from 
adult basic education and our supplementary vocational funding, individual 
learning centers, and career assessment centers and the exploration 
opportunities now provided. 

Unfortunately, in structuring our programs, we failed to take into 
account the necessity for making numerous contacts to insure that appropriate 
individuals in area schools and prime sponsors were able to communicate 
about needs of students and programs available. We assumed that certain 
types of information and contacts were available since we requested area 
schools to identify a CETA coordinator. Although these assumptions were 
correct up to a point, we did discover that considerable additional 
effc-jts were required to further strengthen knowledge about the resources 
available to CETA clients in area schools. The Department has since made 
a determined effort to provide adiitional information particularly to 

V 

stJffs in area schools and to identify appropriate resource individuals 
that should be in contact with individuals representing the prime sponsor. 

Although our initial plan provided for individual referrals into 
on^going programs, this approach has not been as • successful as we would 
like. This approach apparently has soma limitations. We have now found 
that we will need to supplement our individual referrals with the approval 
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of classroom training and special experiences designed for groups of CETA 
clients. These efforts will be made wherever necessary to insure that 
clients will have services available within a reasonable amount of time 
and also to insure that needed experiences can be made available even 
though the on-going programs may not have sufficient learning stations 
to meet the needs of a relatively large group of clients. 

Our major goal in utilizing the vocational education services funds 
is to enable each prime sponsor to have a comprehensive program of low 
cost services available to CETA clients primarily on an individual 
basis and available within fifteen days of referral to the appropriate 
area school. 

We also hope to create an environment in which local public agency 
educators are more cognizant of the objectives of CETA and in a better 
position to work with CETA staffs at the state and local level to 
better coordinate activities and services to meet the needs of under- 
employed and unemlpoyed citizens and reduce possible opportunities to 
duplicate services that now already exist ™ thereby maximixing services 
in the most economical manner. 
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EVALUATORS REPORT ON A FOUR-STATE REGIONAL INSTITUTE 

FOR 

SELECTED ADULT, SUPPLEMENTARY, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
DIRECTORS AND COORDINATORS 



INTRODUCTION ; 

The outside evaluators for the Four-State nfte:lonal Institute 
were: Mr. Ron Mclntyre, Chemplex Corporation, Clinton, Iowa; 
Dr. Robert Scott, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas; 
and Dr. Frank Drake, Missouri State Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Through the Iowa State University staff, the conference 
evaluators had free access to all pre- and post-conference 
materials. This Included a review of the E.P.D.A. proposal 
for the Institute, the reading of the minutes of the Four-State 
Content Implementation and Assistance Council, a summary of the 
Participant Fre-Conf erence Expectation Questionnaire, a review 
of the Participants Dally Evaluation Rating Sheets. 

The evaluation team completed a composite Daily Evaluation 
Evaluators Instrument ar the end of each day. The team also 
filed the Outside Evaluators Adult Supplementary Education 
Leadership Conference Post-V.'orkshop Evaluation as a composite 
report at .the close of the conference. These documents are 
Intended to augment this final report. 

The evaluation team members attended all general sessions 
and rotated individually through each of the small discussion 
groups during the conference. Of significant benefit to the 
evaluators was the observations and interactions with partlcl- ' 
pants in the halls, during cof fee ' breaks , at lunch and Informal 
buzz sessions which occurred in the evenings. 

The evaluation team members noted the superior planning 
efforts which underglrded the conference. These efforts on 
the part of the Iowa State staff were rewarded with a smooth 
operating conference which encountered only few problems of 
little significance. A contributor to the overall succesr. cf 
the sessions was the outstanding conference facilities. The 
meeting rooms and other accommodations were excellently suited 
for the purposes of the conference. Team members also cite the 
high quality cadre of resource personnel whose presentations 
were thoughtfully received by the participants. Finally, the 
team felt a very significant contribution to the success of the 
conference was made by the participants themselves. These 
participants were extremely high caliber individuals who brought 
a wealth of experience, albeit diverse, to the interaction phase 
of the soall group discussion. 
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EVALUATION OF CONFKRFNCE OBJPCTIVKS ; 

Prom the pre-conf erence work-up materials available, the 
Evaluation Team was able to follow the development of program 
objectives from conception. It was evident that much time and 
effort were put into this most important aspect of conference 
organization. Breadth of definition appears to be carefully 
monitored to assure that each participant could find an oppor- 
tunity for a learning experience, 

?re-conf erence interest was checked, noted and utilized 
to set up a participant's specific need conference. Care was 
observed that the objectives only be minimally restrictive. 
Sufficient latitude for maximum information exchange appeared 
to be an integral part of the stated objectives. 

The Evaluation Team understood the overall conference 
purpose to be, "To provide a learning experience for the 
participants toward development of the most productive under- 
standing of the Job of Adult Education Director/Coordinator 
,^so they can provide more efficient, timely, adequate, well- 
designed programs to assist their community in total develop- 
ment through the educational system." All objectives centered 
from this mission, and in view of better than 80 percent return 
of pre-ccnf erence objective interest questionnaires wit.h an 
average interest index of four on a scale of five (five being 
highest), a great deal of participant concern was evident. 
As the conference progressed, it was also clear to the 
Evaluation Team that the participants intended to remain open- 
minded on specific pre-conf erence goals of their own and 
maintain a posture of high expectation of a sharing and learning 
experience. 

The Evaluation Team Is in agreement that an excellent Job 
of objective preparation, written detail, communication, and 
follow-up was accomplished and that a 3ig;nificant number of 
expectations were met (9^ percent of critique ratings were 
satisfactory or better) and the conference should be rated well 
above average. 



OPPORTUNITIES FOR PARTICIPANTS INTERACTION : ^^^^ 

The opportunities for participant interaction and discussion 
were great. The conference participants were composed of many 
strong individuals, even though some of whom had over 30 years 
of professional experience and others had less than a single 
year. As a result of this beinging together of strong people, 
some difference of opinions could naturally be expected. But in 
the main, conflicts were held to the minimum. There was a good 
mix of subject matter (service area backgrounds) experts which 
surely lended Itself to lively discussions. 
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Originally, participants were randomly assigned to discussion 
groups, but later, people were reassigned to other groups in order 
to facilitate more discussions as well as allowing x'^or more 
numerous personal contacts among the conference membership. 
The conference leadership should be commended for recopnizlnc: 
the opportunity and using it to better serve the overall goals 
of the program. 

Many different group leaders and discussion iacllitators 
iii emerge during the course of the conference. Some individuals 
did not choose to become freely involved in the discussion until 
late in the week's activities, but this was ixlrlght. When they 
did feel free and confident enough to respond, their remarks 
were readily accepted. All group leaders made a valiant effort 
to bring all participants into the discussion and most succeeded 
very well. 

There appeared to be some reluctance by most people to 
serve as group leaders and reporters. This is somewhat difficult 
to understand since a strong helping relationship appeared to 
be present. This minor problem was somewhat alleviated as the 
conference progressed and the participants became better acquainted 
with one another. 

The name roster of participants was an excellent means of 
extending the opportunity to maintain contact even after the 
conference had drawn to a formal close. There was an evident 
indication of openness to accept other ideas and different ways 
of accomplishing various tasks. 

Many opportunities were provided to share and exchange 
information not only with formal discussion periods but also in 
the hallways of the Continuing Education Center, around the 
coffee pot, and during the evening hours. The participants 
took good advantage of the occasion to ask for points of clari- 
fication from the program's main speakers. It should also be 
noted that these speakers should be congratulated for the candor 
in responding to questions. 

There was general agreement among the Evaluation Team that 
this phase of the conference was very well planned and the 
implementation can not be critized. 
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SUGGESTI ONS FOR IMPROVING TTTE COMFFRFMCK . 

^' team members wish to call attention to the 

that leadership plays In the all Important 
small group discussions. So Important Is this role that 
It should not be left to chance. It Is acknowledged Jhat 
there are considerable leadership skills which a Slse 
discussion leader may employ to draw all participants Intc 

Ship ir?hp'.°yif '^"^^ Pa^tlcW membS- 

ship In the small groups was changed more than once . some 

1^1'"^^^%^^.''' g^"^P organized Itsel? 

and elected a discussion leader. It Is noted In passing 

It^Ll P^^*i^lP^^ts were pleased when the discussion 

^^^^°^f^^\^ed. Ilals added to a benefit of 
permitting Individuals to exchange Ideas with a broader 

fo?'fut°urr'' evaluation team recommen s that 
for future conferences which utilize small group discussions 

leade? In°^n'.' f ^ '° pre-ld entlf ylng the discussion ' 
leaoer. In so doing, a person with known leadership skills 

ad°vanta6esr^'''''''' ''''' '''' f ollcwlng'po^eitlal 

a. Conference time could be saved by eliminating the process 
of allowing the group to elect the discussloS leader! 

^' sessionr^''^^^''^ ''^''^^ ^""^'^ Interaction 

3?tv,^thf^^;°''J? ^^^^ advance time to become familiar 
grSup'SiscuL'w^' °^ --11 

The evaluation team felt that on a few occasions the oblectlvpc, 

-T -^11 activities we?e not 

clearly understood. The team felt that at least two options 
could be exercised in an attempt to strenecthen future 
conferences First, rareful attention must be ^iv-n to the 
writing of the enabling objectives and subsequent instructions 
for group activities. These should be written ?n such a way 
that they .re subject to the fewest possible IntprpretaUons 
by the group. Second, the team felt that an available 

ob1ect'ive'for?h'°''''i^^' '''''''' attainment of an 

Objective for the small groups. This observation is restricted 
to no more than two sessions where the evaluators noted thaf 
the technical content presented problems for the participant 
An available resource person could have aided the ?Jrtlcip^-^t 
m making the transition from theory to practical appnJ^tlon! 

3. When reviewing the evali^ation sheets it may be noted that 
the evaluators and participants alike were mor- critical of 
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the panel discussion than any other phase of the conference 
presentations. Obviously, it is compoundingly more difficult 
to select four presenters and hold the focus of their 
presentations toward the desired objective in any particular 
session. Araong the panel members there was some considerable 
variation reg;arding the degree to which each contributed to 
the session objective. Many contributed in a significant 
fashion while others missed the marlc completely. For future 
conferences the evaluators bring forth an ancient caution - 
develop the session objective first, write the specific 
enabling objectives next, and if a panel discussion is the 
best strategy, select panel members carefully. Make sure 
that the member can contribute to the attainment of those 
obj ect Ives . 

SUMMARY ; 

The Conference was very well planned and programmed in order 
to insure the greatest amount of learning In the shortest possible 
amount of time. Although some Improvement has been cited for 
future undertakings, it was the general opinion of the Evaluation 
Team that this conference has ' Justifiably earned an "A" rating. 
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ADULT SUPrie-niNTARY EDUCTION LEAIDHrtSIlir CONFERENCE 



DAILY EVALUATION 
EVALUATOR'S INSII^UMENT 



DAT E 3/29/76 

PRESEI^fTATION DR. DuBOIS 



NANE OF BWLUATOR Mclntyre, Scott. Prake 

Please evaluate the daily presentation on the following items using the followina 
rating scale: " 

A- above average ; S- satisfactory; U- unsatisfactory 
I. Presentations 

Did the presentation focus on the specific objectives of the conference? 
Was the information presented in a usable manner? 

Was the speaker sensitive to the unique and specific needs of the 
audience? 

Were there indicators that the speaker was concerned with the 
specific issues of this particular group? 

Did the speaker respond adequately to the participants questions? 

m!;^.^A-nn?f''^'"l excepticnally strong. Presentation lacked enough 
Illustrations for practical application. Visuals, citing examples of needs 
assessment approaches/instruments could have enhanced the presentation 



II. Participants 

Please evaluate at least one of the discussion groups that will follow each 
presentation. Observe with one group long enough to be able to tell whether the 
discussion group is ?cconplishing its desired purpose. 

w • . GROUP 

iVere the participants actively involved in the small groups? 

Was there opportunity for all participants to have input? 

Were the topics aligned to the interest of the participants? 

Were the purposes of the small groups clearly defined so that groups 

had directions for what was their goal? 

Were adequate resources available for the groups? 



CCMf^ENTS: A possible alternative would be to pre-identifv the di«;riic<:inn in=^. ^ 
recorder. The small group' disoiWions were excellenl iLe of fo r arou^^ "rt 

sub't^nUallytt' '''''''''' "^^^^ — ThI'bje'c"?;: w'as 
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ADULT SUPPLIiMOiTARY EDUCATION LFj\DERSIlIP CONFERENCE 



DAILY LYAHIATION 
EVALUATOIVS INSTOUNIENT 



DATE 3/29/76 



PRESEiYIATI O N PANEL AND SMALL GROUP (2:00-4:30) 
NANE OF EVALUATOR Mclntyre. Scott, Drake 



Please evaluate the daily presentation on the following items using the following 
rating scale: 

A- above average ; S- satisfactory; U- unsatisfactory 
I. Presentations 

Did the presentation focus on the specific objectives of the conference? 

Was the information presented in a usable manner? 

Was the speaker sensitive to the unique and specific needs of tlie 
audience? 

Were there indicators that the speaker was concerned with the 
specific issues of this particular group? 

Did the speaker respond adequately to the participants questions? 
COM^IENTS: Presenters well prepared and organized. 



II. Participants 

Please evaluate at least one of the discussion groups that will follow each 
presentation. Observe with one group long enough to be able to tell whetlicr the 
discussion group is rccomplishimg its desired purpose. 

GROUP 

Were the participants actively involved in the small groups? 
Was there opportunity for all participants to have input? 

Were the topics aligned to the interest of the participants? 

Were the purposes of the small groups clearly defined so that groups 
•had directions for what was tlieir goal? 

Were adequate resources available for the groups? 



S 
S 



S 

A 



CCMMEOTS: Suggest a wider geographic spread to include [..^.nel personnel from otfipr states t 
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ADULT SUITJIMOTARY EDUCATION LPADERSIIIP CONPHRENCE ' 
} 

: DAILY EVALUATION 

EVALUATOR'S INSirdJMHJT 

DAT E' 3/30/76 

PRESENTATIO N DR. KING AND SMALL GROUP 

NAME OF EVALUATOR M.clntyre, Scott, Drake 

Please evaluate the daily presentation on the following items using the following 
rating scale: 

A- above average ; S- satisfactory; U- unsatisfactory 
I. Presentations 

Did the presentation focus on the specific objectives of the conference? 

Was the information presented in a usable manner? 

Was. the speaker sensitive to the unique and specific needs of the 
audience? 

Were there indicators that the speaker was concerned with the 
specific issues of this particular group? 

Did the speaker respond adequately to the participants questions? 

COM^B>ITS: Presenter was extremely well organized. This was immediately 
recognized by participant group and increased their motivation. This was the 
best presentation in the conference thus far. 



II. Participants 

Please evaluate at least one of the discussion groups thnt will follow each 
presentation. Observe with one group long enough to be able to tell whether the 
discussion group is rccomplishing its desired purpose. 

GROUP 

Were the participants actively involved in the small groups? 



Was there opportunity for all participants to have input? 



Were the topics aligned to the interest of the participants? 



Were the purposes of the small groups clearly defined so that groups 
had directions for v;hat was tlieir goal? 

Were adequate resources available for the groups? 



CCMMEOTS: Speakers presentation could have been reinforced by the presence of 
Dr. King or his assistants in the small group discussion. Groups needed some 
assistance in making the transition to practical applications. 



ADULT SUPPLBIEOTARY EDUCATION LHADERSHIP CONFERENCE 

DAILY EW\Ll)ATTON 
EVALUATOR'S INSTRUMENT 

DAT E 3/30/76 

PRESBmTIO N PANEL AND small' GROUP SESSIONS 

NA^E OF EVALUATOR Mclnt.yre, Scott, Drake 

Please evaluate the daily presentation on the following items using the followinc 
rating scale: " 

A- above average ; S- satisfactory; U- unsatisfactory 
I. Presentations 

Did the presentation focus on the specific objectives of the conference? 
Was the information presented in a usable manner? 

Was the speaker sensitive to the unique and specific needs of tJie 
audience? 

Were there indicators that the speaker was concerned with the 
specific issues of this particular group? 

Did the speaker respond adequately to the participants questions? 
COMMENTS: 



II. Participants 

Please evaluate at leait one of the disaission groups that will follow each 
presentation. Observe with one group long enough to be able to tell whetJier the 
discussion group is acccmplishing its desired purpose. 

w - - GROUP 

were the participants actively involved in the small groups? 

Was there opportunity for all participants to have input? 

Were the topics aligned to the interest of the participants? 



Were the purposes of the small groups clearly defined so that groups 
had directions for wliat was tlieir goal? " ' 

Were adequate resources available for the groups? 

COMMENTS; Panel seemed to contribijtp littio rn -i-u^ ,^u- ^ ^ , 

Panel gave attention to ''^^^^^''l^'.^.f'^^^l^^ 
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